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ITE PAST POINT 


OF TARIFF DANGER, 





jarket to Remain Same, Despite Legislation, M. A. Bright Says—Hundreds 
Ask Opinion—New President of Live Stock Commission 
Men Sees No Mexican Exports. 
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since M. A. Bright, head of the 
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National Live Stock Commission Co.. | 


single fat bullock, because they will 
bring more at home. 




















) tthe St. Louis National Stock Yards, | “ngland is an importer and can not 
r yas elected president of the National| produce near enough meat for its own 
l asociation of Live Stock Commission | consumption; having been a buyer for 
5 Men of the United States at its annual| both North and South American beef 
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meeting last week in St. Joseph, Mo., 
leas received several hundred tele- 
a from cattle growers and ship- 

bts all over the country asking his 
opinion on the proposed tariff legisla- 
tion on cattle. 

The association is composed of men 
ul Ver the country, who handle hogs, 
tattle and sheep and do the largest 
ot cash business in the world. Mr. 

t is expected to take an active in- 
In-all legislation affecting the 












anawer to the many telegrams, 
ght prepared the following 
Htatement: 
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“tis my opinion the proposed tariff 

m will not in the least affect 
2 Price of cattle in the markets of 
4 et” for the following rea- 
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beet cattle are selling 25 to 75 cents 
‘tundredweight higher in Canada 
are 






the same kind and quality 
Me City in Chicago, St. Louis, Kan- 
or any other market in this 

+ So, if we open our doors to 
cattle we will not get a 










M.A. BRACHIT. 














for many years, and today is paying 
a price for all American dressed beef 
that justifies our exporters, as well as 
those of South America, in seeking its 
market, because it is profitable. 

“South America can get a better 
price in Liverpool than that to be ob- 
tained in this country. Besides the 
advantage in price, transportation 
from the Argentine country is less to 
Liverpool than it is to New York. Thus 
the higher price obtained for the prod- 
uct and the lesser cost of transporta- 
tion in favor of the English markets 
eliminates South America as far as 
we are concerned. As a-~ matter of 
course, they will ship their dressed 
beef or live cattle where it will bring 
the most money. 


Mexico Small Factor. 


* “A great deal has been said about 
Australian beef, and some of our peo- 
ple have been alarmed from that 
source, but, in fact, Australia is not a 
cattle but a sheep producing country, 
and on account of its climatic condi- 
tions and peculiar adaptabiity to the 
raising of the latter, it does not, nor 





will it ever, amount to much when it 
comes to furnishing cattle for export. 

“Our near neighbor, Mexico, is the 
only country left for us to deal with 
cn the subject. As far as Mexican 
cattle are concerned, the markets of 
this country have been drawing heav- 
ily on them for five or six years, with 
the result that they will need all they 
have for home consumption; in fact, 
the quaity of their cattle is so poor 
that only a very small per cent of 
those received in our markets are fit 
for dressed beef purposes. The bulk 
goes for canners, and, without exag- 
geration, I will venture the assertion 
that the markets of the United States 
can use all the beef cattle in Mexico 
within a period of thirty days, without 
causing a ripple in market values. 

“The cattle’ supply in this country is 
around 16,000,000 head short of five 
years ago, an alarming shortage, and 
we have several million more consum- 
ers than we had five years ago. We 
also have thousands of half-stocked 
farms, .because of the shortage and 
high price of stockers and feeders. If 
free cattle will help to bring a supply 
of young stock for grazing and breed- 
ing purposes within the reach of our 
farmers, it is my opinion that they 
would be welcome.” 





IOWA SUNBEAMS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: After a 
continuous absence of nearly seven- 
teen years, we are again a resident of 
our old native state, Iowa. Dear old 
sod! One of the grandest—if not, in- 
deed, the grandest—state in the Union. 
We have never ceased to be proud that 
we were Hawkeyes. 

Of our five children—four of whom 
are living—one was born in Missouri, 
one in Colorado and three in Iowa, 
from which it may be inferred that 
during our nearly seventeen years’ ab- 
sence from Iowa we resided in Colo- 
rado, Arkansas and Missouri. To be 
sure, most any state has some advan- 
tage over the others. With one state 
it is climate, with another it is fruit, 
with another it is this, with another it 
is that, etc., and while Iowa has quite 
severe and long winters, it raises corn 
and hogs and oats and clover, timothy 
and blue grass and dairy products in 
abundance, and has perhaps fewer 
crop failures than any other state. And 
what state has better schools, colleges 
and other philanthropic institutions? 

And by the way, our coming back to 
Iowa is occasioned by our accepting 
employment in the Iowa State Reform- 
atory, and it is possible I might fur- 
nish a write-up of the same for publi- 
cation some time in the near future if 
it is desired. 

The early part of the season here 
the farmers seemed to be quite seri- 
ously handicapped by the cool and wet 
weather. Of late, however, conditions 
have been all that could be desired, 
and corn, oats, hay—indeed, crops of 
all kinds—are most promising. In 
fact, the hay harvest is already in 
progress and prospects are good for an 
abundant yield of excellent quality. . 

Live stock of all kinds are in fine 





health and condition, and farm prod- 
ucts offered on the market are of good 
quality and bring satisfactory prices. 
While the buzz-wagons (autos) are 
greatly in evidence here, this locality 
is not lacking in horse and mule flesh 
of the very highest standard of excel- 
lence both for draft and roadster pur- 
poses, and of course Iowa is at the 
forefront with all kinds of cattle, hogs 
and poultry. In fact, why any one 
should ever leave Iowa unless in 
search of health is more than we can 
understand. OLD HICKORY. 
Jones County, Iowa. 





NOTES FROM NORTHEAST OKLA- 
HOMA. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We, too, 
are having a dry spell. Local showers 
have favored some localities, but 
others report no rain in six weeks. 
Wheat and oats are harvested and 
threshing has begun. Wheat is mak- 
ing from twelve to twenty-five bush- 
els, oats from.ten or twelve for very 
late sown to thirty t6 fifty for the 
early sown. Both wheat and oats are 
of good grade, Corn, except where 
chinch bugs have begun operations, 
is edoing well and moisture is stili 
sufficient for some time. Potatoes, 
cabbage and tomatoes are needing 
rain, and the hay crop will be lighter 
than usual for first cutting. Black- 
berries are good and plentiful, espe- 
cially where local rains ‘have come 
within the past two weeks. Our grain 
buyers are offering 72 cents for wheat 
and 25 cents for oats. 

Next week I expect to finish corn 
plowing and one piece will sow cow- 
peas in front of the cultivator. These 
peas are weavily, but about 56 per 
cent will grow. Have had them on 
hand since spring of 1912, but have 
tested them, and if moisture is suffi- 
cient I think I will get some good out 
of them yet. This field is free from 
weeds and grass, and I am sure the 
peas will make a good growth and do 
the ground good. These will not be 
harvested but pastured with stock 
after I get the corn husked.. I have 
about three acres of peas. planted to 
themselves and I will get next year’s 
seed from these. 

Four new stone silos were put up 
near here about four weeks ago. Last 
Monday, one blew. down, another was 
twisted out of shape, but the other 
two appear to be “safe on first” 
with Oklahoma weather. Our experti- 
ment station strongly recommends 
the concrete silo, and I can’t under- 
stand why farmers will still experi- © 
ment with the stone silo when it 
proved to be so worthless 
Here in this Case were 
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forms would 
build these and more 
would have been no loose 
the concrete would last 
scarcely any attention whatever. 
if the concrete silo sh 

at the start it will prove the 
in the course of . 
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The Pig Pen 


MISSOURI SERUM PLANT. 





The college of agriculture of the 
University of Missouri has announced 
that it is now prepared to supply hog 
cholera serum in any amounts to the 
farmers of Missouri at the cost of 
production. The last legislature made 
an appropriation for additions to the 
serum plant, and these additions will 
make it possible for them to meet an 
ordinary demand for hog cholera 
serum. The college is now sending 
out approximately 1,000 doses of 
serum per day. The serum is sold 
at the cost of production, which aver- 
ages about 60 cents for each animal. 





HOGS IN HOT WEATHER. 


A. M. Latham writes as follows in 
the Michigan Farmer: “I know of 
one farmer who hauls fat hogs with- 
out regard to the weather, and has 
never lost a hog from overheat. He 
has a wagon with a tight floor and a 
shallow box. He puts sideboards of 
slats above this box, and covers with 
slats. On tne bottom or floor he puts 
wx lot of hay or straw that has been 
wet thoroughly with water. He usu- 
ally has the hay to a depth of six or 
eight inches. After getting the hogs 
loaded, he turns on the hose and wets 
the hay again. Then he waits a short 
while, to allow the hogs to get quite 
cool a little before starting to town. 
The evaporation of the water from the 
wet hay keeps the hogs cool, while 
the hay serves as a cushion to lessen 
the jolting as the wagon rolls over the 
country roads. Above the slat cover- 
ing of the wagon he puts up regular 
wagon bows and stretches over these 
a canvas to furnish shade. All these 
precautions may seem a bit trouble- 
some, but when we consider the safety 
which it assures, it really pays. This 
farmer never has his hogs crowded 
in the wagon, usually hauling not 
more than three large hogs 2t a time 
when the weather is hot. Also, he 
manages to load them with just as lit- 
tle excitement as possible, as he at- 
tributes the loss of a great many hogs 
to the worry of loading instead of the 
temperature. He never puts any wa- 
ter on the hogs, but turns the hose on 
the hay only. To put cold water on 
a hot hog means death to the animal 
in a great many cases. 





HOG CHOLERA SERUM. 


A bill has recently passed the Idaho 
legislature, appropriating $5,000 for 
‘the manufacture of hog cholera serum 
at the Idaho Experiment Station. The 
bill also carries with it a clause which 
requires the farmer to pay 25 cents 
per dose for the serum. To my knowl- 
edge, there is no other Experiment 
Station in the United States, carging 
less than 1% cents per cc for the 
serum, and many of the _ stations 
charge 2 cents per cc, a price based 
on the actual cost of manufacture. 
When we remember that the average 
dose per hog is about 40 cc, we can 
readily appreciate what our legislature 








SQUARE DEAL HERD DUROC- 
JERSEY HOGS. 


Extra good males, ready for service, and 
choice gilts. Prices reasonable, Write: 
B. D. RUNYON, 


Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Mlinois. 





Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 

White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap. 
OBLONG, ILL. 


. REED. 





Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
High-yielding Seed Corn. 


Dunlap, Williamsport, 0., Box 474, 





is willing to do for the farmers of this 
state. 


The serum will be made at the Ex- 
periment Station and sent to those 
making request for the same, but to 
be used only in the hands of a regu- 
sar deputy state veterinarian. The 
value of a vaccine, or a protective se- 
rum of any kind, will frequently turn 
upon the method of using it. Fre- 
quently a vaccine has been condemned 
on account of the bad results obtained 
when an unexperienced farmer, or 
quack veterinarian has done the in- 
jecting. 


How cholera serum is rather difficult 
to prepare and the ordinary farmer 
will have practically no idea of how 
it is obtained. It is necessary to con- 
tinually have on hand hogs sick with 
cholera so that their blood can be 
used to produce immunity, when in- 
jected together with immune blood 
into a well hog. The process requires 
several weeks’ time and the sacri- 
ficing of one virus hog for every im- 
mune hog. After the immune hogs 
have been properly bled, their carcass 
is absolutely wholesome for food in 
that they have never suffered with 
the disease, while every hog used to 
produce virus blood must be killed 
and the carcass burned to prevent any 
spread of the disease. 

The Experiment Station will manu- 
facture this serum under the direct 
supervision ofthe Departments of Vet- 
erinary medicine and Bacteriology. All 
requests for the serum should be 
made to the Experiment Station, Mos- 
cow, Idaho.—J. 1’. Nicholson, Bacter- 
iologist, Idaho Experiment Station. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


AMONG THE HOG SHIPPERS. 





J. H. Chenoweth, of Fulton county, 
Ill., was on the market with one dou- 
ble deck of hogs averaging 259 lbs., 
which sold for $9.05 per cwt. 

E. E. Hartsook, of Macoupin county, 
Ill., had a consignment of 80 hogs, 
averaging 192 lbs., on the market 
Thursday, which was sold for them 
by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Co. for $9.10 
per cwt. 

C. F. Brown, of Clay county, Il., 
was on the market last Thursday with 
a load of 55 heavy mixed hogs. The 
consignment averaged 291 lbs. each 
and was sold for $9.00 per cwt. by 
Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Commission Co. 


W. A. Foster, of Boone county, Mo., 
was on the market Thursday with a 
consignment of 162 hogs, averaging 
191 lbs., which were sold at $9.10 by 
the Moody Commission Co. Mr. Fos- 
ter is a prosperous shipper to this 
market. 

Jones, Brownfield & Simmons, of 
Pilot Grove, Mo., was on the market 
Thursday with a load of fine hogs, 
which were sold for them by Smith 
Bros. & Sparks Commission Co. at top 
of market. Mr. Jones accompanied 
the shipment and was well pleased 
with his sale. 


Green & Son, of Scott county, IIL, 
were on the market Wednesday with 
two double decks of hogs which were 
sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Co. 
within 5 cents of the top of the mar- 
ket that day. Green & Son are regu- 
lar patrons of this market. 

Reedy & Hanrahan, of Sangamon 
county, Ill., were on the market last 
week with five loads of hogs, aver- 
aging 325 lbs., which were sold by the 
National Live Stock Commission Co. 
at $9.10 per cwt. These gentlemen 
rank among the largest feeders and 
shippers in the State of Illinois. 





To buy, sell or exchange, use our 
want columns. They will put you in 
touch with the man you want. 1 cent 
a word. 





The Shepherd 


DRESSING MUTTON AND LAMB. 





It is an admitted fact that a great 
deal of the lamb and mutton offered 
for sale has a woolly, repugnant taste, 
which causes many people to abhor 
the very thought of lamb and deters 
them from buying and using it. Espe- 
cially is this the case with most of 
that dressed by farmers and country 
meat peddlers. It seems to be a gen- 
erally accepted belief that this unsav- 
ory flavor is caused by some of the 
wool coming in contact with the meat 
in dressing; this is a great misunder- 
standing of the cause. 

This is the true cause: When the 
animal is killed the contents of the 
stomach and bowels commence to fer- 
ment at once, and if they are full the 
whole carcass is permeated with the 
odor from the mass. 


To obviate this, let the animai fast 
until the stomach and bowels are near- 
ly emptied. Of course, this result is 
secured without thought of those ani- 
mals that are shipped to market, for it 
is several days before they are slaugh- 
tered, but those that are slaughtered 
at home, or at local markets, are gen- 
erally dressed as soon as brought in 
from the feed lot. To make the result 
still more effective, we cut open the 
skin before the animal is done strug- 
gling, after being bled, elevate the car- 
cass to a proper position for removing 
the intestines and stomach the mo- 
ment it is dead, before we remove the 
hide. We then proceed to remove the 
hide, which is mostly done by press- 
ing the hand between the meat and 
the hide, being very careful to keep 
the hand close to the hide, so as to re- 
tain all the film skin that protects the 
outer layer of fat. This makes it look 
nicer. The brisket is then sawn open, 
and the liver, lungs and heart are re- 
moved. The carcass is next sawn 
apart, down the spinal cord, and is 
hung to cool, protected from all flies. 

I expect some to say: “That may 
make lamb palatable, but I cannot be- 
lieve that mutton will not be strong.” 
I assure you that fat sheep of even 
advanced age, dressed in this manner 
and properly cooked, will be enjoyable 
eating. In this connection we want 
to state that this meat will keep fresh 
twice as long as beef or pork and is 
universally conceded to be very much 
more wholesome than either. Also, 
the small size of the carcass enables 
even a moderate sized family to use a 
lamb before freezing weather.—Myron 
C. Safford in New York Tribune-Far- 
mer. 





SHEEP GO FOUR MONTHS WITH- 
OUT WATER. 


Sheep on the Nebo national forest, 
Utah, go four and a half months with- 
out water, except for such moisture as 
they get from the dew and the juices 
of forage plants. 

Grazing sheep on a range entirely 
destitute of water is a recent innova- 
tion due to the increasing demand for 
forage, and the efforts of the forest 
officers to find a place on the forest 
ranges for all the stock that can safely 
be admittd. The area on the Nebo 
which has now proved usable by sheep 
is high and rocky, a portion of it 
being above timber line, and it has 
neither springs nor streams of suffi- 
cient size or accessibility to be used 
for stock watering purposes. The 
grazing season lasts from June 15 to 
October 31, and during this period of 
four and a half months the animals 
do not get a drink. 

Under such conditions, however, the 
sheep have done extremely well, and 
last year’s lambs from this range had 
an average weight at the close of the 
season of 68 pounds on the Chicago 
market, which was rather above the 
normal weight from that vicinity. 

In one area on the Targhee forest 








D*-HESS Dip 


And Disinfectan} 


is a preparation entirely harm. 
less to man and beast, 
Its sole office is to kil] disease 
germs, correct impure Conditions 
and destroy noxious insect life, 
It does these things whenever 
and wherever it is used accord. 
ing to directions. It meets 
rigid requirement of the United States 
Government as an official dip for 
sheep scab. Its use on farm stock 
insures animal health and thus 
increases live-stock values, 
is an unfailing purifier for 
foul sinks, drains, sewers and 
outbuildings. There is no 





certainty of profit in stock 
Mp. farming without itsuse 














in Idaho sheep get water only twice 
during the four-months summer graz 
ing season. There is no water on the 
range, but the sheep are driven toa 
nearby stream lower down the moun 
tain side. Lambs from this range 
weighed 65 pounds on the Chicago 
market. 





GROWING LAMBS. 


There is no other period in the age 
of the lamb crop when so rapid and 
profitable gain may be made as when 
they are nursing their dams and are 
encouraged with supplemental feed- 
ing on sweet and tender forage. Nurs 
ing lambs early in life acquire the 
habit of searching for something to 
satisfy their appetites. 

If the proper kind of feed is near at 
hand, the lambs soon learn to be self- 
supporting and not only reduce the 
strain upon the ewes, but also induce 
physical growth. The leguminous 
crops are always desirable for supple 
mentary forage because of their pre 
tein content and their beneficial effect 
on the soil. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARK 


AMONG THE SHEEP SHIPPERS. 





E. D. Dunn, of Tennessee, was 
the market. Thursday with a consigt 
ment of 612 sheep, averaging 70 IDs. 
which were sold by the Moody Com: 
mission Co. at $8.15 per hundred. 


Thos. Polk, a banker and live stock 
feeder of Madison county, Tenn. 
a load of lambs on market last 
that sold at $8.25, the top that day 
for Tennessee lambs. Mr. Polk Wa 
exceptionally well pleased with his t¢ 
turns from the sale of these lambs, 
which was made by the National Live 
Stock Commission Co. 


W. H. Summers, who has shipped 
for over a half century to this marke 
from Chariton county, Mo. mark i 
a load of lambs on the 8th inst. a” 
also one load on the 9th, both of 
sold at top of market on res . 
days of sale. Mr. Summers was 
resented by the National Live 
Commission Co, and was well ph 
with his net results. 
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‘The Dairy 
a whe 


rue CONDENSED MILK QUESTION 





pr. Carl L. Alsberg, Chief of the 

greau of Chemistry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, made an address before 
ihe Association of American Food, 
pairy and Drug Officials (Association 
of State and National Food and Dairy 

Departments), and laid special em- 
hasis on the necessity for uniformity 
in food and drug laws and standards 
ynong the several states. In discuss- 
ing the question, he called attention to 
the unsweetened condensed milk situa- 
jon, under which the mother, buying 
,can of unsweetened condensed milk, 
cannot readily know from the size of 
the can how much actual milk she is 
obtaining. Dr. Alsberg’s address, 
yhich was on the subject of co-opera- 
tion between the Department of Agri- 
qulture and the state officials, was in 
part as follows: 

“ff I were Called upon to sum up 
the present policy of the Department 
of Agriculture in the administration 
of the Food and Drugs Laws, I should 
jefine it as being constructive co-oper- 
ation and practical collaboration with 
all agencies interested in securing for 





lish collaboration. In return, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is anxious to 
collaborate with the states, by prevent- 
ing the sale of improper foods once 
they have passed a state line and are 
out of the jurisdiction of the state in 
which they were prepared. Certainly, 
as the very interesting report of the 
committee on collaboration recom- 
mends, there should be a far more 
active interchange of information be- 
tween Federal and State officials, espe- 
cially where one or the other discovers 
evils out of its own province, but with- 
in the legal power of the other to rem- 
edy. We stand ready to do all that we 
can, and heartily invite suggestions as 
to how we can increase our collabora- 
tion and make our efforts mcre effec- 
tive from the state’s point of view. I 
would suggest that more frequent con- 
ferences be held in Washington at reg- 
ular intervals between, or rather 
among, the State and Federal Food 
departments. 

“That fully effective State and Fed- 
eral co-operation makes necessary a 
marked degree of uniformity in food 
and drugs laws in all the states, I 
need scarcely point out. You, too, 
doubtless have seen many instances 
where the incongruities of conflicting 
state statutes in several neighboring 
states have seriously impeded manu- 


Cattle 


Sena oe 


SCABIES QUARANTINE LIFTED. 











The Secretary of Agriculture, un- 
der date of July 15th, has ordered 
released from quarantine for scabies, 


a contagious communicable disease of 
cattle, the remainder of the states 
of South Dakota and New Mexico. 
This releases from quarantine in 
South Dakota the counties of Law- 
rence, Pennington, Custer, Fall River, 
Washington, Shannon, Bennett and 
Washabaugh. In New Mexico, the 
quarantine is raised from the follow- 
ing: Counties of Union, Guadalupe, 
Quay, Roosevelt, Chaves, Eddy, that 
portion of Torrance County lying east 
and south of the El Paso and Rock 
Island Railway, that portion of Lin- 
coln county lying east and south of 
the El Paso and Northeastern and 
the El Paso & Rock Island Railways, 
anc that portion of Otero County ly- 
ing east of the El Paso and North 
eastern Railway. 

In the State of Montana, the Coun- 
ty of Fergus is released from quar- 
antine, and in the State of Nebraska 
l the County of Thomas is released 











The above picture is a car of cattle sold by Woodson & Fennewald Live Stock Commission Co., National 
Stock Yards, Ill., on October 8th, 1912, which averaged 1,475 pounds and sold at $10.80, which is the high- 
est priced cattle ever sold in the history of the market, excepting on Oct. 14th, 1912. when the same firm 


firm sold one car of 1,577-pound 


the people a larger supply of better 
and purer foods and drugs. Under this 
policy, we are proceeding more vigor- 
ously than ever against the violators 
of the law, and are pushing many im- 
portant cases which will estabiish far- 
reaching precedents. To co-operate 
eflectively with the states and the 
people at large, we realize that we 
Must make our own work highly effi- 
cient, but we also realize that no mat- 
ter how efficient or how successful our 
discoveries may be, we must fail in our 
larger purpose unless we make these 
discoveries common practical knowl- 
edge and encourage the people of the 
several states to apply them profitably 
i their own pursuits and home life. 
While we have funds and facilities for 
pursuing researches, and for the bet- 
lerment of foods, our power to compel 
the adoption of our regulations is lim- 
ted wholly to the foods and drugs en- 
tering interstate commerce. Until an 
article begins to take a ride across a 
State line, or has crossed such a line, 
& you well know, the Department of 
Agriculture cannot interfere with it, 
NO matter how bad it may be. 


“As long as food remains at home, 
the Department of of Agriculture is 
Powerless to enforce its regulations 
irectly, and the only way in which 
ts regulations can be made operative 

Such cases is where the state enacts 
Similar legislation for its own terri- 
lory or uses the rules of the depart- 
Ment as its legal procedure. Here is 
* great point where the states and the 

partment of Agriculture can estab- 





steers at $10.80. 


facturing interests of these states. 
Add to these several differing state 
statutes the Federal restriction in in- 
terstate commerce, and we find the 
manufacturer frequently under the ne- 
cessity of preparing his product differ- 
ently for shipment into each of the 
several states and for sale in his own 
home state. 


“It certainly would seem possible for 
the states and the United States to 
agree on a set of requirements that 
would be stringent enough to secure 
pure food and drugs, and yet entirely 
just to the producers and flexible 
enough for the peculiar conditions in 
different geographical sections. This 
does not necessarily mean that each 
state must adopt identical statutes, as 
many states will probably need addi- 
tional regulations covering peculiar 
products. But at least these statutes 
could be fully intersustaining and free 
from contradictory provision. One re- 
sult of such uniformity would be to re- 
lieve the several states from duplica- 
tion of costly analyses; and if the Fed- 
eral laws could impose the same re- 
strictions as the states, its proceedings 
in interstate commerce might well 
save the state departments the very 
costly duplication of legal procedure in 
territories where Federal seizure had 
been made and penalty secured by en- 
forcement of the Federal law. I real- 
ize that in this I am talking just a bit 
millennially, but it will do us no harm 
to give thought to the establishment of 
an ideal food procedure for the entire 
United States.” 


from quarantine for scabies. This 
means that the prohibition against 
shipping cattle from these previous- 
ly quarantined districts into other 
sections is now ended. 

The same order replaces under 
quarantine for scabies in the State of 
Wyoming the newly named and or- 
| ganized counties of Platt, Goshen and 
Niobrara, and continues under quar- 
antine in Nebraska that portion of 
Garden County north of the North 
Platte River, which was formerly part 
of Deuel County. 





RABIES IN CATTLE. 





Veterinarians are very frequently 
asked as to the danger from milk, 
blood, or saliva of rabid cattle. The 


experience and observations of many 
authorities indicate that there is 
slight, or almost no risk from milk 
consumed in the ordinary way. It is 
conceivable that milk from a rabid 
cow might produce rabies in case of a 
distinct injury or abrasion of the mu- 
cous membrane lining the mouth, 
stomach or intestines. It might be 
possible, also, for such milk to prove 
dangerous to very young infants, on 
the theory that the mucous mem- 
brane lining the digestive tract of the 
infant is less resistant to germ in- 
fection than in case of older people. 

Actual experience shows, however, 
that such infections, either from milk 
in connection with an abraded mu- 











cous membrane or when given young 
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infants, must be exceedingly rare. 

It has been shown by experiments, 
that dogs may be fed the brain of a 
rabid dog, or milk from a rabid cow 
without harm; but if broken glass, for 
example, be mixed with the feed so 
as to scratch the lining membrane, 
then rabies may be produced in the 
dog by such feeding of either brain 
or milk. Sanitation officers are quite 
generally agreed in the view, that 
the danger from consumption of milk 
is not of much practical importance. 
It happens occasionally that people 
use milk from a cow that is devel- 
oping rabies, before they know what 
is wrong with her. Of course, no one 
would use milk from a cow that was 
evidently rabid. 

Experiments have shown that the 
danger from virulent blood is ex- 
ceedingly variable. If thoroughly 
dried for two or three days, it loses 
virulence to such an extent that it is 
probably not dangerous. However, if 
blood or brain substance in any con- 
siderable quantity remains frozen, it 
will retain virulence for a long time, 
It is found that such material does 
retain dangerous virulence at room 
temperature more than two or three 
days after it has been thoroughly 
dried. 

There is ordinarily little or no dan- 
ger from saliva around the cow yard 


lor straw pile, because the virus is 
|destroyed by the sun, or dried by 


the wind, and because the chance of 
infection by inoculation is so slight. 

Saliva may become virulent from 
four to ten days before the animal 


shows symptoms.—M. H. Reynolds, 
Veterinarian, University Farm, St. 
Paul. 





NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


AMONG THE CATTLE SHIPPERS. 





J. B. Mark came in Thursday from 
Arkansas county, Ark., with a mixed 
load of catatle which he sold at a good 
price. 

Neal Clabourne, of Arkansas county, 
Ark., was on the market Thursday 
with three cars of steers and cows, 
which he sold satisfactorily. 

Woodson & Fennewald Live Stock 
Commission Co. topped the native 
steer market last week on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 

R. I. Estes, of Jefferson county, Ill. 
was on the market Thursday with 32 
head of mixed cattle, which were sold 
at satisfactory prices. Mr. Estes was 
also here Wednesday with one car of 
sheep and one car of hogs, which were 
disposed of at good prices by Blakely- 
Sanders-Mann Co. 

W. U. Way, of Shelbina, Mo., was 
on the market Thursday with 15 head 
heifers and steers which were sold by 
Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Commission Co. 
for $8.00 per cwt. Mr. Way was well 
pleased with his returns for this ship- 
ment. He has been shipping regularly 
to this market for the past eight 
years. 

C. W. White, of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Mo., was on the market last week 
with 34 head steers and heifers mixed, 
averaging 852 lbs., which he sold at 
$8.50; also 30 head steers and heif- 
ers weighing 826 lbs. at $8.35. These 
lots of cattle were sold by the Na- 
tional Live Stock Commission Co. 
These cattle were fed by Oliver Bros., 
of Montgomery county, Mo., and sold 
at top of market on day of sale. This 
made the ninth successive year that 
Mr. White has sold Oliver cattle at 





top of market. 
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ST, LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


PERSONAL MENTION OF THE 
SHIPPERS. 


T. P. Hulse, of Ralls county, Mo., 
was in with a load of cattle Monday. 


I. N. Frederick, of Shelby county, 
Mo., was on the market Monday with 
a load of lambs. 


T. N. W. N. McFadden, regular ship- 
pers from Fayette, Tenn., were on the 
market with a load of cattle Monday. 


D. P. Farnham, Miller county, Mo., 
a regular patron of this market, was 
on hand Monday with a load of cattle. 

Timmons & Shale came on Monday 
with 129 lambs from Shelby county, 
Mo., that weighed 68 lbs. and brought 
$8.00. 

Woolrich & Whittaker were on the 
market Friday with three mixed loads 
of cattle, averaging 1150 pounds, whicb 
sold at $8.15. 

Henry Gibson, of Macoupin county, 
Ill., was on the market Friday with a 
load of cattle of his own feeding which 
sold at $8.10. 

Herbert Hays, of Chariton county, 
Mo., was on the market Friday with 
some choice cattle which sold for 
$8.50 per cwt. 

August Oswald of Cooper County, 
Mo., brought in a load of fine cattle 
last Thursday which he sold at satis- 
factory prices. 


Woolrich & Whittaker, Cooper coun- 
ty, Mo., were represented on the mar- 
ket Friday with a load of hogs which 
sold for $9.05. 

Chas. Hauck, of Randolph county, 
Ill., sold 53 head of 160-lb. hogs for 
$9.10, being represented by Blakely- 
Sanders-Mann Co. 

Rice & Son, Tennessee shippers, 
were on the market Friday with 151 
lambs, averaging 69 lbs. which for for 
$8.15, the top of the market. 

Keith & Blackwood, Shelby county, 
Mo., were on the market Friday with 
a load of 122 lambs, averaging 65 lbs., 
which they disposed of at $8 per cwt. 

Charles Carron of Henrietta, Texas, 
shipped in 24 head of cattle last Wed- 
nesday averaging 1026 lbs., which were 
sold for $7.10 by Clay, Robinson Com- 
mission Co. 

Andy Herrington was on the mar- 
ket Monday from Schuyler’ county, 
Mo., with a load of hogs that weighed 


198 lbs. and brought $9.25, the top of 4 


the market. 


W. H. Dorris, of Arkansas, was on 
the market Monday with two cars of 
cattle which he sold at satisfactory 
prices. Mr. Dorris is a regular ship- 
per to this market. 


C. H. Dunn, of Callaway county, Mo.,| . 


was on the market Thursday with 17 
head of heifers, averaging 690 Ibs., 
which sold at $8.40 by Dimmitt-Caudle- 
Smith Commission Co. 

D. M. Halliburton, of Macon county, 
Mo., was at the Stock Yards Friday 
with a load of 160 lambs. They aver- 
aged 71 lbs. and sold for $8, the top of 
the market for native lambs. 


Gaul & Orr, of Montgomery county, 
Ill., consigned 68 head of hogs, aver- 
aging 238 lbs., to the Dimmitt-Caudle- 
Smith Commission Co., which were 
sold for $9.00 per hundred. 

Oswald Bros. were on the market 
last Thursday with a load of steers 
for which they received a good price. 
They are regular feeders and ship 
pers from Cooper county, Mo. 

Mr. M. J. Jones, of Pike county, 
Mo., was on the market Thursday with 
a load of hogs of his own feeding 
which averaged 212 pounds and 
brought the fancy price of $9.05. 

Roberts & Blackwell, of Pike Coun- 
ty, Mo., were at the Stock Yards Wed- 
nesday with a load of cattle averaging 





900 lbs. which they sold at $8 per cwt. 
Nally-Wells Com. Co. made the sale. 


Crosby & Mooney of Chouteau, 
Okla., were on the market last Wed- 
nesday with 108 head of Oklahoma 
cattle, averaging 835 lbs. which were 
sold for them by the Drumm Com. Co. 
at $6.60 per cwt. 


Henry Sanzen, of Henrietta, Tex., 
was represented on the market last 
week by Cassidy Southwestern Com- 
mission Co. with a consignment of 46 
head of cattle averaging 1043 Ibs., 
which they sold for $7.35. 


C. V. Bobo & Son, prominent ship- 
pers of Bedford county, Tenn., were on 
the market Monday with a load of 136 
lambs, averaging 68 lbs., which were 
sold for them by Clay, Robinson & Co. 
at $8.25 per cwt. to Swift & Co. 


Purthin & Cotter, Linn county, Mo., 
were on the market Thursday with 
one car 180-lb. hogs which brought 
$9.10 and one car 270-lb. hogs which 
sold for $9.00 per cwt. They were 
represented by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Company. 

W. H. Thomason, of Hempstead 
county, Ark., was on the market Mon- 
day with a car of mixed cattle, which 
was sold at satisfactory prices for him 
by Cassidy-Southwestern Commission 
Co. Mr. Thomason is a regular ship- 
per to this market. 


Edwards & Edwards, of Halbell, 
Texas, sold two loads of cattle on the 
market last Wednesday averaging 1207 
Ibs., at $8.00 per cwt. The Evans- 
Snyder-Buel Commisison Co. handled 
the consignment. They also sold two 
cars of 1167-lb. cattle at $7.90. 


Maj. Gilmore, one of Greene county’s 
(Ill.) most extensive shippers to this 
market, had in * consignment of hogs 
that were sold by Stewart, Son & Mc- 
Cormack Co. at $9.05, the top of the 
market Monday. It is needless to say 
the major was well pleased with his 
returns. 

John A. Baldwin, of Greene county, 
Ill., was at the National Stock Yards 


Thursday with a load of hogs of his | 


own feeding which 





win is a big feeder and breeder and 
always brings in something fine from 
his farm. 


A. M. Scales, a regular shipper to 
this market from Indiana, was here 
Monday with a load of lambs and 
hogs and a load of calves, which he 
sold at a good price. 


J.T. Huggins of Ringgold, Tex., was 
on the market last Wednesday with 
three loads of Texas steers; 42 head 
averaged 1174 lbs. and sold for $8.10, 
while the other carload average 1094 
lbs. and sold for $7.85. He was rep- 
resented by Evans-Snider-Buel Com- 
mission Co. , 


A. W. Miller, of Tipton, Mo., was at 
the National Stock Yards Monday with 
one car of cattle that averaged 1268 
pounds, that sold for $8.40 per cwt. 
Mr. Miller was well pleased with the 
sale of this bunch of cattle, which 
was made by Woodson-Fennewald Live 
Stock Commission Co. 

H. C. Jones of Hughesville, Mo., was 
on Monday’s market with one car of 
904-pound steers which were sold at 
$8.15 per hundred by Woodson-Fenne- 
wald Live Stock Commission Co. This 
bunch of cattle had been fed four 
months and Mr. Jones was well 
pleased with the result of his visit 
to the Stock Yards. 


A. O. Crews, of Pulaski county, Mo., 
was as the stock yards Monday with a 
mixed load of cows, heifers and steers 
that were sold by Blakely-Sanders- 
Mann Co. at a price that pleased Mr. 
Crews. He is a regular shipper to 
this market, generally coming in to 
market about every ten days with a 
bunch of stock. 


Bluford W. Miller, of Okmulgee 
county, Okla. was at the National 
Stock Yards Monday with 46 head of 
cattle, averaging 1012 pounds, which 
were sold for him by the National Live 
Stock Commission Co. for $7.40 per 
cwt. These cattle came out of Mr. 
Miller’s own feed lot. He has a repu- 
tation for handling good kinds of 
stock. 

W. T. Hightower, of Hightower, 
Miss., was on the market Monday with 
a mixed load of cattle, including 16 
yearlings, averaging 350 pounds, that 
sold at $4.50; 9 yearlings, averaging 
422 pounds, at $4.75, and cows and 


averaged 235) steers of only fair quality that brought 


pounds and sold for $9.05. Mr. Bald-| him $4.75 per cwt. The sales were 





—<—<— 
made by the Clay, Robj 
Commission Co. pines & C, 
C. H. Mumford, of Callaw 
Mo., was on the market last 
two carloads of lambs; one 
for $7.85 and the other for 
top price of the day. The 
by Woodson & Fennewald Live gut 
Commission Co. Mr. Mumforg is : 
regular shipper to this Market ws 
was well pleased with the prices ob. 
tained for his lambs. 


Gillespie & Ridgeway, of Boone 
county, Mo., marketed last Tuesda 
131 head lambs averaging 66 Ibs - 
$8.10, top of market that day, They 
also sold two loads of hogs same day 
at $9.15 per cwt., within 5 cents of ex. 
treme top that day. Their consign. 
ments are of weekly occurrence ang 
are handled by the National Liye 
Stock Commission Co. 

Fred Mondhinke, an extensive stock. 
man and farmer of Montgomery coun. 
ty, Ill, was on the market Monday 
with a consignment of 80 hogs that 
averaged 258 lbs., that were sold for 
$9.25 per cwt., which was the top price 
for hogs Monday. He was represented 
by Stewart, Son & McCormack Co, 
These hogs were Mr. Mondhinke’s own 
feeding. He invariably tops the mar. 
ket with all classes of stock. 


T. J. Estes of Pike County, Mo., was 
on the market Thursday with 22 head 
of steers which were sold by Nally. 
Wells Commission Co. for $8.25 per 
cwt. Mr. Estes bought this bunch of 
cattle at the Stock Yards last Decem-. 
ber at $6.25, roughed them for two 
months, then put them on a ration of 
grain and hay, making a gain of 400 
lbs. each; this gain together with the 
increase of $2 per cwt. in price made 
Mr. Estes a fine return for his work. 

J. W. Sharp, of Vernon county, Mo., 
was on the market with three cars of 
cattle. One car of steers averaging 
1299 pounds sold for $8.45; another 
load of steers and heifers, that Mr. 
Sharp calls his “baby beef,” that av- 
eraged 716 pounds, were sold for $8.25, 
and one car mixed cattle that sold at 
satisfactory prices all around. The 
sales were made by Blakely-Sanders- 
Mann Co. Mr. Sharp reports very 
dry weather in Vernon county. He 
says the pastures are practically de- 
stroyed, but corn will do well if a 
good rain comes very soon. 
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FIVE MATERIAL REASONS 


WHY SHIPPERS PREFER OUR SERVICE 


Cattle, Hog and Sheep 
Salesmen, who are Specialists in their depart- 
ment. 


| 


First—There are Five 


Second—Because the small consignments receive 
the same careful consideration as the large 


ones. 


Third—Having no “side line,’ our entire atten- 


tion is given to the 
Live Stock. 


Fourth—Our Twenty-five Years’ 
Record has been for 


Business Methods. 


Selling and Buying of 


Continuous 
Clean-cut, Up-to-date 


Fifth—Financial Solidity insures prompt returns. 


ASK ANY BANK OR COMMERCIAL 
AGENCY. THEY WILL INFORM YOU 
THAT WE’RE EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG 


FINANCIALLY. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS. 
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—— 
WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 


HORSES AND MULES. 





Horses—The run included a fair 
supply of good chunks and drafters, 
which were suitable to the Eastern 
trade, and these kinds usually tend 
to bring about a good strong Eastern 
trade. Prices looked to be about 
steady. The Southern trade was in 
girly good condition. There were 
some buyers on the market, and they 
took a good active stand in the bid- 
ding and material suitable to _ this 
trade were taken at prices which were 


steady. 

feavy draft, extra......... $210@250 
Heavy draft, god to choice.. 175@200 
gastern chunks, ex. quality. 160@200 
fastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 
Southern horses,, ex. quality 125@150 
gouthern horses, plain..... 50@ 75 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
GaddlerS ..--+eeeeececscees 150@250 
WUE 2... ccccccccccscccess » 5@ 20 
Mules—There were a few buyers 
on the market, but they ruled a little 
slow and refused to pick up anything 
except good miners from 14 to 15 


hands high or a good big mule that | 


will weigh all the way from 1300 to 
1400 pounds and sound. These kinds 
meet with a light demand, and prices 
are a bit easier than they were a few 
weeks ago. 


16 to 16% hands ........... $160@280 
1h to 15% hands .......... 100@225 
14to 14% hands .......... 60@140 
12 to 18% hands ........... 50@120 


60 csesagereneeen ss 4 20@ 75 





CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP. 





Large Offerings of Cattle, Hogs and 
Sheep—Market Active. 

Receipts Monday—Cattle, 9000 head; 
hogs, 7500; sheep, 10,500; horses and 
mules, 500. 

Cattle—The combined estimate of 
mutives and Southerns called for 9000 
head. Fully two-thirds of these were 
natives. While beef steers were in 
good supply as far aS numbers were 
concerned, yet there were no strictly 
prime beeves on hand and few that 
could even be called choice. Some 
very good quality steers were includ- 
ed in the showing, however, and kil- 
lers did not complain much along 
these lines. The market was rather 
slow and a weak feeling prevailed. 
Most of the sales were negotiated at 
a loss of a flat dime from the close 
of last week, while in spots the de- 
cline went as low as 15c. A small 
bunch of fair quality steers topped 
at $8.50, while another load of heavy 
beeves brought $8.40 and a few year- 
lings also sold at this price. The 
bulk of the heavy kinds sold at $7.90 
@840. The clearance was fair and 
made at a late hour. A load of Okla- 
homa natives brought $7. 

Probably the largest run of the year 
came in for the opening of the week 
in the quarantine division. The esti- 
mate called for 190 cars, and it is 
safe to say that the arrivals did not 
fall much below this number. The 
bulk of sales were negotiated at a 
loss of 15@25c from the close of last 
Week. A load of handy weight Texas 
Steers topped at $7.80 and there was 
4 g00d showing of these grades sell- 
ing from $7@7.60. Heavier kinds of 
oe steers sold mostly at $6.85 

+00. 


Hogs—A small supply. A _ goodly 
Share of the arrivals were hogs that 
_ packers had purchased on Sat- 
on, and shipped in for slaughter, 
of — but a little more than half 
on receipts for sale. Shippers were 
hg for good hogs and as they 
ated © supply was small they oper- 

freely as soon as the market 
opened, 

Marly sales were a shade higher 
On Saturday and back to the 
Notch last week, the top being 


$9.25 and the bulk sold at $9.05@9.15. 
Packers were very much opposed to 
the advance and they stayed out of 
the market until all others were 
through and then proceeded to take 
what was left on a dime lower basis, 
and this is the basis on which the 
market closed. 

What hogs suited the shippers and 
city butchers found ready sale at 
$9.15 and higher, while packers paid 
$9@9.10 for the best mixed and $8.75 
@8.95 for the plain heavy and fair- 
mixed hogs and $8.60@8.75 for the 
throwout rough packers. Shippers and 
butchers would have purchased more 
hogs than they did had the supply 
contained more good ones. 

Sheep — Offerings of sheep and 
lambs, very large. The trade was on 
a steady basis for sheep and the best 
lambs also found buyers willing to 
pay as much for them as at the close 
of last week, but the fair to medium 
grades, on account of the large num- 
ber on sale, sold a little slow and 
prices were around 15c lower. This 
applied to the average run of South- 
west lambs and all others that were 
not fat. 





HOGS HERE 10-30c OVER CHICAGO. 





St. Louis Bulk of Sales Monday $9.05 
@9.20; Chicago Was $8.80@9.10. 
Shippers who patronize the St. 

Louis hog market steadily will be the 

gainers in the long run. Its a poor 

day indeed that prices here are not 5c 
to 10c over Chicago; often over In- 
dianapolis and generally 20 to 40 cents 
over the Missouri river markets. 
Monday, for instance, the St. Louis 
top is the same as that of Chicago, 
while the bulk here is 10@25c over 

Chicago. That means a lot to the 

rank and file of the shippers for its 

only one in a hundred who makes 
the top sales each day. The great 
majority travel in the “bulk column.” 

St. Louis hog bulk Monday was 25 

@35c over Kansas, 30@45c higher 

than St. Joe and 45@55c above 

Omaha. 





YEARLING STEER RATION. 





An Illinois correspondent writes: “TI 
have thirty steers in good condi- 
tion, weighing a little over 700 Ibs. 
They are pasturing on the _ stalk 
fields, and I wish to soon begin feed- 
ing them on silage. I have a silo 
14x37 feet, and in addition have ten 
or twelve tons of corn stalks packed 
with the ears on. This corn fodder 
I intend to feed with the silage, aim- 
ing to put the steers on the market 
about May or June. Would you ad- 
vise feeding anything else with the 
feed on hand? If so, what? I think 
I could buy cottonseed meal at about 
$30 per ton. Is there danger in 
feeding cottonseed meal? Would it 
pay me to shell and grind the corn, 
or to grind it with the cobs? Would 
it be best to feed the silage and corn 
separately, or put the silage in the 
feed troughs with the shelled corn, 
or the ground corn over it?” 

It certainly will pay this corres- 
pondent, at the feed prices generally 
prevailing, to buy cottonseel meal, 
feeding it in connection with the sil- 
age in average amounts of about 
three pounds per steer daily. A num: 
ber of experiments indicate that a 
ration composed of silage, corn fod- 
der and corn will put a pound of gain 
on steers at at least 2 cents per 
pound greater expense than will a 
ration in which cottonseed meal is 
included. This is when corn costs 
about 40 cents per bushel, cottonseed 
meal $30 per ton, and corn silage $3 
per ton. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed his corn on the ear, but that he 
either break the ears or crush them. 
At first these steers will be eating 
from twenty to forty pounds of silage 





daily, the exact amount depending 
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on how much corn fodder is fed with 
the silage. If it is desired to put 
these steers on the market in May 
or June, we would not feed a large 
amount of corn fodder, but would get 
the steers on ear corn ration as soon 
as convenient. This may be started 
on five to six pounds of corn and one- 
half pound of cottonseed meal, but 
these amounts should be increased 
gradually every other day till they 
are on full feed. During the first 
month they will probably eat an av- 
erage of about ten pounds of corn, 
two pounds of cottonseel meal, four 
or five pounds of corn fodder, and 
thirty pounds of corn silage. Later 
on, the corn and cottonseed meal in 





the ration should be constantly in- 





creased, and the silage and corn fod- 
der decreased till during the last 
month fifteen to twenty pounds of 
corn and three to four pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal are being fed dafly. 
The silage in the ration at this time 
will not amount to more than fifteen 
or twenty pounds per day per steer. 

We understand that some feeders 
mix the grain and silage together 
with good results; but the general 
practice is to feed the corn and cot- 
tonseed meal together first thing in 
the morning, and then follow with 
silage. Some feeders mix cottonseed 
meal with the silage rather than with 
the corn. No _ experiments have 
proved which method is the better. 
—Wallace’s Farmer. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


‘We grow it, and only offer what is 

rown on our own farm, from the very 

est seed. No one has better seed, and 
mo one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 


Oo. D. Lyon, RL. Georgetown, Ohio. 


Horticulture 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 











By Jacob Faith. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Will it pay 
to raise strawberries? is a question 
that is often asked. 

Last spring I set out 3,000 plants on 
a little over a half acre of ground. 
Thirteen months after planting they 
commenced to ripen on May 2d. To- 
day, June 4th, they are nearWy all gone. 
The dry weather cut them short about 
ten days. 

We picked 2,600 boxes and sold them 
at 10 cents per box, and $2 for a crate, 
24 boxes. The reader can figure out 
the amount they brought and whether 
it paid. I paid one cent a box for 
picking. The boxes cost me one-fourth 
of a cent. 

The best time to plant strawberries 
is in the early spring. The next best 
in June. Plants must be set out that 
have not borne a crop and the leaves 
must be cut off. Thus they will bear 
a full crop next year. Plants set out 
late in the fall seldom do well. 

Later I will report varieties and 
yield and time of ripening. 





TWIG BLIGHT, BLOSSOM BLIGHT, 
FIRE BLIGHT, ETC. 


Probably the most often referred-to 
subject in horticultural circles during 
the month has been the twig blight of 
the apple. Numerous specimens of 
blighted twigs have been received at 
the station for identification. 

Blight has caused more or less seri- 
ous damage throughout the state this 
season and has blighted not only the 
twigs of the apple trees, but the hopes 
of the growers as well. What prom- 
ised to be a good, full crop on most 
varieties has now dwindled to a pros- 
pact of less than half a crop on most 
varieties, and some trees that had a 
full crop of bloom will not mature a 
single apple as a result of this trouble. 

A great many seem to think that 
this is a new disease and that unless it 
is checked in some way will ruin the 
apple business. It has been known to 
exist in this country for more than 
one hundred years, and there proba- 
bly is an ample supply each spring for 
thorough infection, but it is only oc- 
casionally that the conditions are fav- 
orable for its development. 

The disease is due to a micro-organ- 
ism and its natural host seems to be 
the pear, but it will thrive to some 
extent at least on the apple and the 
quince. There is a great variation in 
the amount of damage done on differ- 
ent varieties. In the apples this year 
some varieties have blighted back in 
some cases toithe main branches, while 
others have only shed their blossoms 
as a result of the disease, and some 
seem to be practically resistant. On ac- 
count of this variation it is often 
spoken of as “blossom blight,” “twig 
blight,” “body blight,” ete. 

It is in the large limbs and body that 
the organism lives over from one year 
to the next and furnishes a start for 
succeeding seasons. In the spring as 
soon as the sap begins to flow these 
blight cankers will exude drops of sap 
from near their margin, which when 
examined with the microscope will be 
found to be laden with the organism. 
Bees and other insects feed on this 
sweet sap and in doing so their feet 
and mouth parts become more or less 
covered with this bacteria laden 


syrup, which they introduce into the 
bloom on their visit to collect nectar. 
The blossom thus becomes inoculated 
and may then serve to infect other 
bees to inoculate other bloom. Thus 
it is that blossom blight of the apple 
will break out in a day as it seems to 
do, so rapidly is it spread. 

Young, tender shoots may also be- 
come blighted, supposedly, by biting or 
sucking insects visiting them after 
having come in contact with the exu- 
dation from blighting tissue. 

It is not only the loss of this sea- 
son’s crop, but the lessening of a pos- 
sible crop next year and the liability 
of hold-over cankers that will serve as 
points of infection hereafter that must 
be considered. 

No remedy has yet been discussed 
that will prevent the bloom from 
blighting when visited by infected in- 
sects, but we can, by carefully cutting 
out these hold-over cankers and blight- 
ed limbs this winter, lessen’ the 
chances for the insects to become pol- 
luted with the organism. In treating 
these cankers it is necessary to cut 
well into the healthy tissue and disin- 
fect thoroughly with a one to one thou- 
sand solution of Bichloride of Mer- 
cury (Corrosive sublimate), and then 
cover the wound with some substance 
that will exclude air and water, such 
as hot grafting wax, asphaltum, or 
visable to use the antiseptic to cleanse 
the pruning tools in pruning an or- 
chard that has been badly infected 
with blight. A convenient method of 
applying the solution is to carry a 
sponge that has been moistened with 
it, and with this wipe the cutting 
parts of the tools, as well as the 
wounds produced by pruning. 

PAUL EVANS, Director. 

Missouri State Fruit Experiment 
Station, Mountain Grove, Mo., May 31, 
1913. 





THE “MET” COW PEA. 


This tropical plant has been accli- 
mated to the short season of hot 
weather in Missouri, and because of 
rapid growth they cover the soil, 
overshadowing and outgrowing such 
useless plants as pursley, amaranth, 
ragweed, mallow, vervain, iron weeds 
and jimson or stramonium. The cow 
pea is becoming a source of profit, as 
well as preparing the land for the 
crops which follow. The peas, like 


SEEDS 


Crain, Clover and Crass 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7, Gand 11 Seuth Main St. SAINT Loyig 








A FARMER’S RECIPE. 


Elmer Nicholas. 
If there’s a place you cannot plow, 
Graze a sheep or raise a cow, 
Sow clover. 


If the weeds are thick and high, 
Or the ground is hard and dry, 
Sow clover. 


If you’re tired of paying rent, 
And are making scarce a cent, 
Sow clover. 


If you have an empty bin, 
And your horse is poor and thin, 
Sow clover. 


If you’re tired of ruts and bogs, 
Want to raise the finest hogs, 
Sow clover. 


If you want your wealth in gold, 
Go and do as you are told, 
Sow clover. 
Marionville, Mo. 


— 
quick as lightning i¢ 

tric Fish Lure. Catch ionds sy at 
anywhere. Write today ‘tor am 
box offer and Catalogue of N Free 
Baits, Minnows, Shiners, Frogaut 
Enclose 2 cents postage, te, 
Supply Co., Port Huron 


Fish 
Bite 





The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied ang 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, Splendid big up-to. 
date hotels, boarding apartments 
and bath houses. Quickly ang 
cheaply reached by the 


WABASH 


Address Secretary Publicity Co 
Excelsior Springs, or any abet Anat 
J. D. McNAMARA, 
General Passenger Agent, 

ST. LOUIS. 
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all leguminous plants, enjoy a slight | 


shade, and therefore are usually plant- 
ed among corn, and pastured or else 
gathered for ensilage. Corn is planted 
in drill rows every 10 inches, rows be- 
ing placed five feet apart; peas are 
covered when corn is being laid by. 
The cow pea grows rapidly, and cov- 
ers the soil like a mat, which causes 
the land to retain moisture during the 
heat of summer. These “met” cow 
peas may be pastured, or they may be 
allowed to grow until the weather 
becomes frosty, when the leaves are 
shed. During the month of October, 
the air is too chilly and damp to 
permit of making hay. The peas hav- 
ing ceased to grow the vines are 
dragged out by the roots and trans- 
ferred to a pen in barn and mixed with 
well-cured hay or fodder corn, layer 
after layer, and stacked up as high 
as convenient. The mass is then cov- 
ered with boards and weighted so as 
to exclude air. Fermentation soon 
commences. The silage is used in Jan- 
uary, February and March. It is rel- 
ished by stock. 

These “met” cow peas are in some 
parts of Missouri sown on stubble- 
fields after small grain has been har- 
vested. The pea crop is more valuable 
than that of the wheat which it fol- 
lows. 

Let the planter not get so forward 
as to put these Southern beans into 
the soil until it is warm. August 1 
is not too late. 





For 1 cent a word you can reach 
thousands of people who may want the 
very thing you wish to dispose of. 









































9355. Sun Bonnets for Ladies ang 
Girls. 

Cut in one size: Medium. It re 
quires for No. 1, 1% yards, and for 
No. 2, 1% yards, of 36-inch material, 

9590. Skirt for Ladies and Misses, 

Cut in eight sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure, and 16, 11 
and 18 years for misses. It requires 
2% yards of 44-inch material for an 1% 
year-old size. 

9608. Ladies’ House Dress, 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38 4 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re 
quires 7 yards of 36-inch material for 
a 36-inch size. 

9614-9455. Costume for Misses and 
Small Women. 

Waist 9614 and Skirt 9455 are both 
cut in five sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6 yards of 44inch 
material for a 14-year size. This calls 
for two separate patterns; 10 cents 
for each pattern. 

9622. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

9617. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 22 
years. It requires 31% yards of 4 
inch material for an 8-year size. 

9603. Ladies’ Nightgown. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 4 
and 44 inches bust measure. It tr 
quires 5% yards of 36-inch material for 
the gown in full length, and 4 yards 
for sack length, for a 36-inch size. 

9418. Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 4 
and 42 inches bust measure. It ff 
quires 5% yards of 44-inch materiil 
for a 36-inch ize. 


These patterns will be sent to RU 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one patter 
send 10 cents for each additional pe 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send & 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hd 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Patterm No..........Size.....- Yom 


n. Walst.....--% 


a 
‘ 
ecccccceser® 


REE. cvcrdscavdeen 


In ordering patterns for Waist, #¢ 
bust measure only; for Skirts, 
waist measure only; for children #” 
age only; while for patterns for 
say large, small, or medium. 
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the Poultry Yard 


A NEW POULTRY ASSOCIATION IN 
ST. LOUIS. 








Bditor RURAL WORLD: The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Poultry Association has 
been organized with a capital of $5,- 
900.00. It will be the aim of this As- 
sociation to hold the biggest and best 
show ever held in the West. Spratts 
patent will coop the Show. The big 
Qoliseum will be the place. The judges 
the best. Catalogues plain and mark- 
ed. Date, Thanksgiving week, Nov. 
gth to Dec. 1st. Officers—E. W. Grove, 
Jr, president; W. W. Henderson, vice 
president ; Henry Steinmesch, secreta- 
y-treasurer; W. O. Chase, Hillsboro, 
til., superintendent. Premium list 
ready Sept. 15th. Address all com- 
munications to Henry Steinmesch, Sec- 
retary, 220 Market st., St. Louis. 

HENRY STEINMESCH. 

St. Louis, July 5, 1913. 





FEEDING OF CHICKENS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Perhaps 
the most difficult problem is that of 
proper and successful feeding. At 
one time it was generally supposed 
that wet mashes and sloppy mixtures 
were necessary for young chicks, and 
there are successful breeders who still 
use these foods, but it has been dem- 
onstrated for many years that dry 
grain mixtures are just as satisfac- 
tory and valuable, and there is great 
economy of time and money in using 
them. There are so many good grain 
mixtures on the market that it will 
hardly pay one to try to make his 
own mixture or to buy the grain and 
feed it separately. The feeding of 
chickens has been placed upon a sci- 
entific basis just as has the feeding 
of all kinds of live stock. The best 
results and the greatest profit come 
from the feeding of balanced rations, 
and they differ according to the ob- 
ject for which the fowls are being 
fed; as, for instance, the fattening of 
fowls for market, the forcing of lay- 
ing hens for heavy egg production, the 
feeding for fertile eggs during the 
hatching season, and the feeding nec- 
essary to form bone and muscle in 
young chicks and to promote growth. 
Mere size in a growing chick is not 
necessarily an indication of proper 
growth. Strictly fattening rations 
should be avoided. Any of the well 
known grain mixtures for young birds 
put up by leading manufacturers will 
produce satisfactory results, but for 
the persons who raise or can cheaply 
Procure various grains or who for 
other reasons would prefer to make 
their own mixture, the following is 
tfecommended: Cracked wheat, 25 
Parts; pinhead oat meal, 15 parts; 
millet seed, 10 parts; cracked corn, 
10 parts; granulated charcoal, 5 parts: 
buckwheat, 5 parts: rape seed, 5 parts; 
broken rice, 5 parts; cracked peas, 5 
Parts; and ground beef scraps or meat 
meal, 5 parts. Some of these are not 
easily obtainable in all sections, and 
the mixture should be made with the 
Ingredients at hand and considering 
cost. The above mixture may be used 
In addition to green food and other ar- 
ticles which the poultryman may have 
handy, and the birds will do very well 
— this method of feeding until 
~ ollie old enough to eat whole 








yeas FOR HATCHING—15 for $1.50 
hibitio $2.75, 100 for $6.00. From Eix- 
Bing! n Barred Plymouth Rock and 
- ¢ Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 
Gen Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
Farmines Ww. G Lock Box 104 
—Zington. Mo. 
; REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 
or the months of June. July and Aug. 
only we will sell White Wvandotte, Col- 
imbian Wyandotte and S. C. White Leg- 
&zs at $1.25 per 15; $3 for so: $6 
“4 i. For Light Brahma Eges, $2 for 
§ 83 for 30 Address Michael K. Bover. 
Ferny, Hammonton. Atlantic Co., New 





grain or grain mixture put up for old- 
er fowls. 

If the youngsters are fed and cared 
for as above outlined, and have been 
hatched prior to June 1, they may be 
depended upon to reach laying ma- 
turity in the iate fall and a little ear- 
lier if the birds are of the smaller 
breeds, such as Leghorns, etc. 

C. G. B. 

Arlington Heights. 





MONSTROSITIES AND FREAKS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Monstros- 
ties and freaks every now and then 
crop out in the poultry yard, accord- 
ing to reports, many of which seem 
hardly creditable. 
Double-yolked eggs, as a rule, sel- 
dom hatch; but sometimes they do— 
in some cases bringing forth two per- 
fectly formed chicks, and in others 
there are some curious formations. 
A neighbor hatched from a double- 
yolked egg a chick with four legs, one 
pody, two necks and one head, 
Another hatched a_ three-legged 
chick from the same kind of an egg. 

Babcock tells of a double-yolked 
duck egg which hatched a three-leg- 
ged duckling. He said that this third 
leg was as useless as the fifth wheel 
of a wagon, and grew out of the 
duck’s back. In other respects this 
duck was like the others, healthy and 
vigorous. 

Babcock also reported a _ chicken 
with two heads and four legs, and a 
grown fowl that had two heads and 


apparently two digestive systems, 
which, however, ended in a single 
vent, 


The writer recalls a case where 
from the same setting of eggs a cock- 
erel and pullet were hatched, each of 
which had only one leg. They were 
owned by an Italian. An agent for a 
museum, hearing of the monstrosities, 
offered $25 for the pair, but was 
promptly refused. Several nights aft- 
erwards the chickens were stolen, 

An English writer tells of a chicken 
where from the end of the backbone 
protruded another bone which was 
about an inch in length. From this 
two extra legs and feet depended. The 
extra bone ‘being jointed, the chicken 
moved up and down while walking. 


It is not unusual for deformities to 
be transmitted to the offspring. The 
writer had two White Plymouth Rock 
cockerels engage in a battle through 
a wire netting fence. During the fight 
one of the birds cut a piece off his 
comb (V-shaped) by getting his head 
fastened in the wire mesh. This cock- 
erel was subsequently used in a breed- 
ing pen, and among his get was a 
cockerel that had a piece of his comb 
cut out at exactly the same place, and 
in the same style, as that of the par- 
ent bird. 


It is common to hear reports of 
lerge eggs, small eggs, double-yolked 
and even triple-yolked, egg-within-an- 
egg, kidney-shaped eggs, etc. All 
such freaks are generally due to an 
overfat or diseased condition of the 
hen. 

Sometimes there is a radical change 
made in molting. The writer had a 
white-faced Black Spanish hen that, 
while it originally was a black feath- 
ered bird, it turned partly white after 
the first molt. The next year it be- 
came two-thirds white, and the fourth 
year a pure white, not a feather on 
its body showing a tinge of black. The 
fifth year it molted part black, and in 
the sixth year it showed still more 
black, but, unfortunately, it died be- 
fore it had another molt. Judging 
from the changes made each molting 
season, it would not have been much 
longer for it to have resumed its en- 
tire black coat. 

MICHAEL K. BOYER. 

Hammonton, N. J. 





Ducks kept entirely on land must 
have deep drinking vessels, so they 
can get their heads under water. 








Real Bone and Potash 


In some sections wheat growers refuse to use any other 


phosphate than real bone. 


More wheat and a better stand of clover will be secured if 


the bone is balanced with Potash. 


The longer bone has been 


used the more urgent becomes the need of 


POTASH 


Try 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a mixture of equal parts of bone and 
Kainit, or one ton of bone with 300 pounds of Muriate of Potash. 
See that your dealer carries Potash. If he does 


\ Uf not, write us for prices, stating amount needed, 
) and ask for our free book, “ Fall Fertilizers.” 


GERMAN KALI 


NEW YORK—42 BROADWAY 
McCormick Biock, Cnicago 
Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah 
rs Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 
Empire Bidg., Atlanta 25 California St., San Francisca 







WORKS, Inc. 








POULTRY NOTES. | 





In a market fowl, the breast is the | 
main thing, but in order to obtain a 
desirable breast it is necessary to 
have a good body first. 


Scummy drinking vessels cause sick- 
ness. They should be scalded out ev- 
ery now and then. Filthy water drank 
daily is very irritating to the bowels. 


If one place his ear close to the 
body of a fowl while on the roost at 
night, when all is quiet, he can plain- 
ly hear the grinding of the food in the 
gizzard. 


On farms having high, dry land, 
which has a light growth of grass, and 
where a new breeding gobbler hag 
lately been introduced, the largest 
flocks and the most thrifty looking 
turkeys are found. 


There is no possible way of deter- 
mining sex of eggs. Mapes very truth- 
fully says that the best way to tell 
whether an egg contains a rooster or 
a pullet, is to hatch the egg under a 
hen, nad watch the chick for abouta 
year—if it crows it is a rooster; if it 
lays eggs, it is a pullet. 


There is a poisonous fungus growth 
in the blood in nearly all the fatal dis- 
eases. Fowls never perspire, so that 
many of these evils may be thrown 
off. On the contrary, they must resort 
to respiration. The result is that 
the great majority of poultry diseases 
are found in the head, throat and 
lungs. 


What are the most prominent qual- 
ifications of a roasting fowl? Casey 
says weight, fiber and color of flesh. 
Perkins says not overfat carcass; me 
dium short legs; compact, plump 
body; yellow skin and yellow legs. 
McFetridge says depth and breadth of 
breast, short legs, short back; in fact, 
they should be chunky and compact, 
with abundance of muscle, the heavier 
the better. Brown says the head 
should be short and broad; the neck 
short; the breast broad and deep, well 
rounded and full down to the bottom; 
the back short, broad, and promi- 
nently flat at shoulders; legs short, 
with well-developed thigs, clean, free 
from feathers, and bright yellow; the 
skin yellowish white, a shade or two 
lighter always than the color of legs. 
Rudd says compact, plump shape, with 
abundant breast meat, and sides which 
afford good slices; and not too leggy, 
but with heavy thighs which will fur- 
nish good “second joints,” regarded 
by many the best part of the chick- 
en. Daviso says a full-breasted, 
plump carcass; a bird that carries the 
most white meat and the least offal; 
good size; breast tapering off from 
front to rear, wedge shape; the bone 
should be small. 


The Apiar 
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POINTERS IN REGARD TO FEED- 
ING THE BEES. 





Swarming was more prevalent in 
Colorado apiaries last year than is 
usually the case. Many swarms is- 
sued late in the season and for that 
reason are likely to be short of stores. 
Fruit bloom has stimulated brood 
rearing to a great extent and for this 
reason the colonies are stronger in 
bees and will require more honey than 
would have been the case had there 
been no nectar from this source. Fruit 
bloom is especially valuable as a stim- 
ulant to the breeding up of the colony. 
And now that our colonies are strong- 
er in bees we must keep the queen 
busy with egg laying. There shouid 
not and need not be any break in the 
rearing of brood from May 1 until al- 
falfa bloom yields nectar. There will 
not be any let-up in this if the colony 
has a young queen, plenty of room, 
and honey and pollen enough to meet 
all the requirements of the hive. From 
the blooming of the first dandelions 
we need fear nothing from a possible 
lack of pollen. But the supply of 
honey is a different matter and re- 
quires close attention. 

If feeding is necessary, an empty 
super with the section holders and 
separators may be removed; this can 
be placed on the hive and a pan hold- 
ing one or two quarts of sugar syrup 
may be given. Excelsior or coarse 
sticks will be needed to keep the bees 
from falling into the syrup and get- 
ting drowned. Two parts water to 
one of sugar is about the right pro- 
portion. The bees require large 
amounts of water in the spring and 
if the syrup is made thin there is less 
danger of bees getting started to rob. 
Syrup should not be given in such 
quantities that the bees cannot clean 
it up in one or two days. There is 
danger that it will sour if it stands 
in the pans for a week or more. 

Do not feed colonies without first 
contracting the entrance to about 
three inches by three-eighths inch. 
This will aid the bees in repelling rob- 
ber bees. Do not allow any cracks 
or holes in the hives where robber 
bees might gain entrance. Bees will 
not readily take the syrup made from 


brown sugar, so use only the best 
white granuiated sugar for making 
syrup. 


On account of the prevalence of foul 
brood, no honey should be fed that is 
not known to be free of disease. Boil- 
ing honey thirty minutes will destroy 
all disease germs and render it safe 
for use. In this case add water to the 
honey before boiling —Wesley Foster, 
State Bee Inspector. 
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Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
weer Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
ead is Hones when the time paid for 

as expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
he renewal. While our terms are 

e Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Iimited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer's can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 








Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post offite at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Good silos are indispensable to the 
up-to-date farmer, and most farmers 
are acting accordingly. 





It is highly gratifying to learn that 
former Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
son has been honored by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Great Britain. 





Federal ownership of natural re- 
sources has come to be regarded as 
the only way in which those resources 


may be safely held in trust for the 
people. 





The Mississippi is now engaged in 
turning one of the largest of modern 
turbines, thereby diffusing light and 
distributing power over a large area 
of its valley. This may, in the long 
run, be better than turning stern 
wheels, but the stream will not look 
quite right until boats shall once more 
be seen coming around its bends. 





The Ohio Board of Agriculture has 
an efficient secretary in A. P. Sandels, 
who recently visited Washington and 
persuaded Secretary Bryan and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston to talk 
into the phonograph, advising the 
farmers and their children of Ohio 
and other agricultural states to stay 
in the country and glorify their call- 
ing. 

A reader tells the Boston Transcript 
that the effects of poison ivy can best 
be mitigated by the application of 
goldenrod juice. Here is important 
information, if true, and there can be 
no harm in making the trial when af- 
flicted. This person found the poison 
ivy vine to be the bane of his summer 
vacations, and he failed of quick relief 
until he learned about and tried the 
goldenrod remedy. 





Members of the organizing commit- 
tee from this State representing the 
Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene, which is to be held at 
Buffalo the last week in August, have 
received a letter from Dr. Thomas A. 
Storey, of the College of the City of 
New York, and secretary-general of 
the congress, suggesting the continu- 
ance of the State committee for the 
purpose of establishing a permanent 
organization in the interest of better 
school hygiene. 





The cattle feeder contest to be 


Yards is for regular feeder stuff, to 
be given to feeders of live stock 
bought at the Stock Yards and taken 
to the farms and fattened for market, 
There is a great difference between 
this feeder contest and those that are 
entered as exhibits at fat stock 
shows. Both have their different 
fields of usefulness and should be 
encouraged. The feeder contest at 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards 
is open to anybody who wishes to 
enter -his feeder stock. This stock is 
just the regular everyday offering to 
be found in the feeder cattle pens at 
the yards. They are offered for sale 
as soon as they come in. They will 
not be held for comparison with any 
other stock, and will be judged purely 
upon their merits. 





Last week was the most favorable 
of the year for crops in central Mis- 
souri. Three fine rains fell and nearly 
all the scars left by the droutH of May 
and June have been obliterated. Pas- 
tures have been renewed, gardens are 
productive again and the farmers are 
happy over the bettered prospects for 
a fine crop of corn. Wheat being 
threshed is turning out better than ex- 
pected, both as to quantity and quality. 
Farmers who figured on fifteen and 
sixteen bushels to the acre are get- 
ting twenty-five. The only unhappy 
ones are those farmers who during the 
dry days shipped all their surplus 
stock to market on the theory there 
would be no pasture and feed for 
them. The corn crop is clean, well cul- 
tivated, of fine color and stalk, and a 
continuation of last week’s conditions 
would mean a bumper crop. Alfalfa 
and clover were benefited greatly by 
the rains and will supply one or two 
more fine harvests. Some farmers 
have taken advantage of the rains to 
begin breaking ground for fall wheat 
seeding. The majority, however, still 
are busy with wheat threshing, and 
some still are cultivating corn planted 
late. 





given at the St. Louis National Stock | 





HANDLING OF EGGS. 


The Food Research Laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture is pro- 
ceeding along practical lines in an ef- 
fort to bate the tremendous and inex- 
cusable waste in the handling of eggs. 
In its investigation it has found that 
the breakage of eggs due to careless 
packing in New York City alone was 
nearly 138,000,000 dozen, or 9 per cent 
of all the eggs received in that city 
were cracked or rendered unfit for 
food. Numerous attempts have been 
made to fix with some measure of ap- 
proximation the annual loss to ship- 
pers of eggs occasioned by breakage 
in transit, but no definite figures have 
thus far been ascertained. It should 
suffice that the loss runs into the mil- 
lions, even when all deductions are 
made on account of salvage. It con- 
stitutes a large percentage of the 
half a billion dollar product of the 
American hen. It is an item well worth 
considering, for its saving would 
mean a very appreciable reduction in 
the market price of one of the most 
staple of table commodities. 





For a long time Federal valuation 
of the railways was fought at Wash- 
ington, but now that the ponular de- 
mand is about to be realized, not a 
few corporations are welcoming the 
disclosures, claiming that they will 
show under rather than over valua- 
tion. 





The Secretary of Agriculture has 
designated three experts in veterinary 
science, meat inspection, and _ public 
sanitation to inspect and report upon 
meat-packing establishments operating 
under Federal supervision at various 
points in New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Illinois. It 
is the purpose of the secretary to ex- 
tend this work, and to secure for these 
inspections the leading authorities in 
the country, with the idea that such 
action will foster confidence of the 
public in the meat inspection work. 
The secretary’s instructions to each of 
these experts reads as follows: ‘‘With 
a view to safeguarding public health, 
and maintaining the highest degree of 
efficiency in the meat inspection serv- 
ice of this department, it is my desire 
that you report directly to me fully 
and frankly the conditions as you find 
them at the various packing establish- 
ments, together with such recommen- 
dations looking to the improvement of 
the service as in your judgment may 
seem best.” This new inspection of 
meat-packing establishments by out- 
side experts, under temporary assign- 
ment by the government, will in no 
way supersede or Jessen the work now 
being done by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 





TO STOP MISUSE OF DECISIONS 
UNDER FOOD AND DRUG ACT. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
made an important change in the form 
for issuing notices of judgments which 
give the result of actions under the 
Food and Drugs Act. Hereafter the 
headings of these notices will show at 
a glance whether the Government won 
its suit or the defendant manufactur- 
er was acquitted. This change re- 
sults from the fact that the Depart- 
ment has discovered that salesmen 
have. used these notices in the old 
form to prejudice a customer against 
a competitor’s goods even where the 
competitor has been acquitted.~ This 
was possible with the old form, be- 
cause it was frequently necessary to 
read the entire notice of judgment in 
order to learn whether a penalty had 
been entered or the defendant acquit- 
ted. Many persons did not take the 
time or trouble to read the notice, 
and in many cases took it for grant- 
ed that a notice of judgment meant 
in each instance that the government 
had won, and that to sell the defend- 
ant’s product would be to violate the 
Food and Drugs Act. 

The publication of the notice of 





———<—=_ 
judgment is the severest part of 
penalty when the government has 
its case against the manufacturer 
cause publication of the verdict 
him is a serious blow to his bug 
The department has no wish to hayg 
those who have won their Cases 
against the government suffer from 
any misapprehension that they have 
been convicted. The new form 
state clearly in its heading whether 
the judgment is in favor of or against 
the manufacturer, and thus make the 
punitive effect of a verdict in favor 
of the government still stronger, but 
relieve manufacturers who have wo, 
their cases from the danger of false 
use of the decision on the part of their 
competitors. 





GOOD COUNTRY ROADS PAY For 
THEMSELVES. 


The direct effect that changing baq 
roads into good roads has upon lJanq 
value and the general economic wel. 
fare of a community is shown in gey. 
eral concrete illustrations gathered by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The department has just jg. 
sued a statement on the subject, based 
upon a mass of information gathered 
by the Office of Public Roads, which 
is making a special study of the ego. 
nomic effect of road improvement in 
the country. According to the data 
gathered, where good roads replace 
bad ones, the values of farm lands bor. 
dering on the roads increase to such 
an extent that the cost of road im. 
provement is equalized, if not exceed. 
ed. The general land values, as well 
as farm values, show marked advances, 
following the improvement of roads. 

Among the illustrations cited by the 
department are the following: 

In Lee County, Virginia, a farmer 
owned 100 acres between Ben-Hur and 
Jonesville, which he offered to sell for 
$1,800. In 1908 this road was im- 
proved, and, although the farmer 
fought the improvement, he has since 
refused $3,000 for his farm. Along 
this same road a tract of 188 acres 
was supposed to have been sold for 
$6,000. The purchaser refused the 
contract, however, and the owner 
threatened to sue him. After the road 
improvement, and without any im 
provement upon the land, the same 
farm was sold to the original pur 
chaser for $9,000. 


In Jackson County, Alabama, the 
people voted a bond issue of $250,000 
for road improvement and improved 
24 per cent of the roads. The census 
of 1900 gives the value of all farm 
lands in Jackson County at $4.90 per 
acre. The selling value at that time 
was from $6 to $15 per acre. The 
census value of 1910 places the value 
of all farm lands in Jackson County 
at $9.79 per acre, and the selling 
price is now from $15 to $25 per acre. 
Actual figures of increased value fol- 
lowing road improvement are shown. 

As the roads in no way effect soil 
fertility or quality of the farm, at 
vances are due essentially to the de 
crease in the cost of hauling produce 
to market or shipping point. Farms 
are now regarded as plants for the 
business of farming, and any reduction 
in their profits through unnecessarily 
heavy costs for hauling on bad 8 
naturally reduces their capitalization 
into yalues. With reduced costs for 
hauling, profits are increased; with 
the result that the farm plant shows 
satisfactory earnings on a higher capi 
tal value. 

The automobile has also begun 1 
be an important factor in increasing 
rural values where good roads are i 
troduced. 

Immigration is particularly marked 
where road conditions are favorable; 
in fact, the figures of the department! 
seem to indicate that good roads it 
directly increase the demand 
rural property; and the price of 
land, like that of any commodity, !§ 
ruled by the relations betweem 
mand and supply. 
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GOVERNMENT RURAL ORGANIZA- 
TION SERVICE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Now that 
we have a Rural Organization Serv- 
ice, also a division of markets, at 
Washington, we should try to aid 
the department, as well as avail 
ourselves of the information the de- 
partment can‘give us. 

tT, N. Carver is at the head of the 
department and C. W. Thompson is 
Investigator, and he writes me he is 
trying to get all the information pos- 
sible along Equity lines, also will 
give Equity any information that 
will be of value to her, 

Any local union that receives a 
letter from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture should re- 
ply very promptly and answer the 
questions asked as good as you pos- 
sibly can. Presidents and_ secreta- 
ries of local unions, you must see 
to this. 

The Rural Organization 
will no doubt soon put men _ out 
among the unorganized farmers, 
and this will also aid Equity in her 
onward march. 

You remember, old locals, that 
President Drayton said that we were 
bound to win, and win we are, and 
win we will. I know myself I have 
banked my life, hopes and ambition 
in seeing Equity win. 

I remember when we were organ- 
izing at Bowling Green, Mo. Secre- 
tary Wilson wrote me in reply to a 
letter I wrote him that the farmers 
would soon be forced to organize. 
Organization will go very rapid now 
among the farmers for it is not like 
it used to be, the farmers had no aids 
to help him. 

We should be very grateful that 
the government is getting in such a 
position to aid us as a farming class. 

The department is now studying 
the status of flour mills in different 
parts of the country and is now gath- 
ering confidential data for that pur- 
pose. No part of the information 
given them from any particular mill 
will be made public. Such informa- 
tion is used simply in order to get 
at general averages. The general re- 
sults will be made known after the 
investigation has been made. 

The Department will furnish 
blanks to any one who can give in- 
formation on any subject as fast as 
they can get tothem. But the thing 
we must do is to co-operate with the 
department. 

The department will also give in- 
formation as to what plans are meet- 
ing with success in farm marketing 
and the plans that have met with 
failure. 

The department wishes to aid 
Equity and also wishes Equity to aid 
the department—another call for co- 
operation. 

This department is to give infor- 
mation to farm organizations, not for 
individuals to pour letters into. 

Equity Exchanges will be called 
pon on to give your amount of busi- 
hess and with what results, etc. 

The National Union will also be 
called upon to give the deals she has 
Made and with what success. 

The purpose of the department is 
tomake ALL farm organizations 
stronger, 

We will all find that Equity’s sure, 
Steady growth will make a very fine 
showing in the department, for Equi- 
ty principles are in line with the de- 
Partment’s aims. 

Unorganized farmer, the call 
comes louder every day for you to 
also be a co-operator. 

a * can’t co-operate you will 
t very hard to operate, 

Hold on to the farm; the day will 
‘ome when you will be very glad you 
afe a farmer. 

Don’t forget to have your unor- 
Banized farmer friend read COL- 


Service 








MAN’S RURAL WORLD. Put a wrap- 

per around yours when you have 

read it and place on a stamp and 

mail where you think it will do the 

most good. V. WIRT. 
Virden, Ill. 





EQUITY NEWS FROM PLAINS, KAN. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We were 
organized about a year ago by our 


national president, C. O. Drayton, 
and we have grown till now we 
have fifty good members. On ac- 


count of a bad crop we will not build 
an elevator this year, but we are go- 
ing to put up coal sheds and a ware- 
room to handle coal, feed and flour. 
We are to meet the 19th of this 
month to see how much stock we can 
get up. At our last regular meeting 
we had about $600 subscribed, and 
on account of such poor attendance 
we decided to get one or two mem- 
bers to take a paper and go to see 
the members before the next meet- 
ing and see how much stock we 
could get. 

We have a hard battle to fight, as 
we have two elevators here, but if 
every member will put his shoulder 
to the wheel we will surely win, as 
the Farmers’ Equity Union is bound 
to win. Let us all work hard and 
make this one of the strongest un- 
ions on the Rock Island Railroad. 

Don’t forget the date, July 19th 
Come and bring your neighbor with 
you. A MEMBER. 

Plains, Kans., July 10, 1913. 





CUSHING (OKLA.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The re- 
cent copious and timely rains in this 
region were worth more than a mil- 
lion dollars to the growers of cotton, 
corn, alfalfa and other useful vegeta- 
tion. Now the corn and cotton crops 
will be of the bumper kind. 

The recent discovery of the marvel- 
ous Cushing oil and gas deposits made 
a sudden great demand for labor in 
the nearby oil fields, so that several 
thousand acres of the Sac and Fox 
Indian lands lay idle this season, caus- 
ing a great loss in farm produce and 
taxes. 

Forty-six of the 560 Sacs and Foxes 
do some farming. They farm about 
600 acres, including the land that is 
in alfalfa. The older Indians still keep 
up their heathen custom of eating dog 
soup and scaring away the bad spirits 
by beating drums and by howling. 

The Cushing oil pool, said to be the 
largest and richest depository of oil 
and gas so far discovered in America, 
is the greatest marvel and money dis- 
tributor of this part of Oklahoma. 

The cotton oil factory at this place 
is one of the largest and best equip- 
ped cotton mills in the state. 

Over 100 farmers fetch their cream 
and milk to the Cushing creamery, 
which pays to those farmers not less 
than $5,000 every month. 

The workers in the oil fields eat 
large quantities of ice cream, so that 
the Cushing ice creamery can’t supply 
the demand. Most of the oil produced 
by our 680 producing wells is pumped 
into large tanks adjacent to the four 
oil refineries in the northern suburb 
of Cushing. 

All the nitro-glycerine used in 
“shooting the wells” is made here. 
Some of the by-products of petroleum 
are shipped to axle grease, paraffin 
aud chewing gum factories in Ohio. 

Considerable Indian and school] land 
in this region is still unsold. 

Some of our apple and peach or- 
chards are loaded with fruit, while 
some orchards were frost or drouth- 
killed or blighted. 

Hogs as well as cotton, corn and oil 
are kings here. Most of our farmers 
have red or Duroc hogs. 

Cushing’s population increased from 
1,600 to 4,340 since January, 1, 1913. 

MATT DUHR. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Wolves continue their depredations 
in this section. James Hoover, two 
miles north of Readsville, reports the 
loss of five sheep Friday night by the 
four-footed marauders.—Mokane Mis- 
sourian. 


Wheat threshing began in this com- 
munity last Saturday. The wheat is 
turning out well and is of excellent 
quality. Wm. Holschlag had 11 acres 
which produced 40 bushels per acre.— 
Rhineland Record. 


The fall season would be the time 
for a farm expert to acquaint him- 
self with the farm condition he will 
need to deal with the coming year. 
Polk ‘county is losing by not having 
a farm expert on the field.—Bolivar 
Herald. 


Oats and hay harvest is in full blast 
and both crops will show a better yield 
than was expected, since the fine rains 
we’ve had lately. Corn is being laid 
by, and there never was a better pros- 
pect for a bountiful crop.—Palmyra 
Spectator. 


Within a radius of two miles of 
Hartsburg the sound of five threshing 
machines can be heard. The yield is 
excellent and the quality is of the best 
grade. If the weather remains favor- 
able for ten days more, the wheat will 
all be in the sack.—Hartsburg Truth. 


Buford & Baker Thursday shipped 
two carloads of hogs and one of lambs 
to St. Louis. These men are good 
stock buyers and do an extensive busi- 
ness through the central and north 
part of the county. They have the full 
confidence of the farmers.—Shelbina 
Democrat. 


Omar D. Gray reports that an old 
farmer, on being asked which was cor- 
rect, to say that a hen was sitting or 
to say that she was setting, replied: 
“Tt doesn’t bother me whether a hen is 
sitting or setting, but when she cack- 
les, I’m mightily concerned whether 
she’s laying or lying.”—Richmond Mis- 
sourian. 

So far as we can see, the scheme 
of a Kansas paper to build good roads 
consists of the same old plan of issu- 
ing bonds. St. Clair county’s experi- 
ence with bonds has been more excit- 
ing than effective, so we would prefer 
to be counted out in the deal, call it 
prejudice or what’ you please.—St. 
Clair County Democrat. 

Dyer Bros., among the most exten- 
sive cattle feeders in the Kingdom, 
are at present feeding 160 head of 
good quality steers. Sixty head of the 
cattle have been on feed since they 
were calves and will be in condition for 
market about the last of July. The re- 
maining 100 head will probably be fed 
amout two months. The lack of grass 
has retarded the progress of these 
cattle considerably.—Auxvasse Review. 

Richard Johnson thinks he has a 
Rhode Island Red hen which is en- 
titled to a niche in the poultry hall of 
fame. This hen hatched 11 chickens 
from one setting of 12 eggs, and forth- 
with entered upon an era of egglaying, 
the end to which is not yet. She has 
laid 29 eggs in 30 days in addition to 
caring for the 11 little chicks. Mr. 
Johnson was offered $1,000 for the hen 
—in trade,—but refused the offer.— 
Monroe City News. 

Two sons of the Earl of Stanhope, 
Lemster and Russell, have been vis- 
iting their uncle, J. B. Thompson, at 
his farm, at Berthold, during the past 
week. They arrived in Doniphan Sat- 
urday from St. Louis and were met at 
the station by their uncle. The boys 
are 12 and 14 years, and are genteel, 
manly lads. They are the two closest 
lineal descendants of the Ear! of Stan- 
hope. Their mother, Lady Stanhope, is 
a sister of Mr. Thompson.—Doniphan 
Prospect-News. 

George Wirth, a prominent farmer 
of Menfro, Route 1, is the owner of a 
mule which we believe is the oldest in 





the state. The mule first saw the light 
in the spring of 1873, making it 40 
years old this spring. The colt was 
raised on Mr. Wirth’s father’s farm, 
and there is no doubt as to the accu- 
racy of the age. This mule was broke 
to work when 3 years old and has 
worked hard all its life, except the 
last season. All it did last season was 
to plow corn, but stood the work fine. 
—Perry County Republican. 


Har! Robinson is harvesting his al- 
sike for a seed crop. This is the first 
crop of its kind raised in this part of 
the county and it is surely going to be 
a paying crop, as it is so rank that it 
cannot be raked and is being shocked 
out of the swath, and a person could 
walk across the field stepping from 
one shock to the other. Mr. Robinson 
had five mén at work last Saturday 
after one mower and then there was 
some left over. Show us another crop 
that number of men cannot shock in 
one-fourth of the time! — Gallatin 
North Missourian. 


One congressman is apt to come in 
for a liberal share of applause on the 
part of business men all over the coun- 
try. He suggests a law which provides 
for taxing mail order houses to an 
amount sufficient to pay for and to 
maintain all the country roads in the 
United States that are traveled by 
rural free delivery carriers. This is 
on the theory that, as the mail order 
houses depend largely upon the rural 
route carriers to deliver their parcel 
post packages, they should defray the 
expense of keeping up the roads. Not 
a bad suggestion.—Columbia Herald. 


Mr. C. F. Bates, of this city, has 
either bent or broken the calf record, 
as shown by the following exact facts 
as stated in the Missourian: On Mr. 
Bates’ farm, 2% miles south of Mill- 
ville, he has, among other cattle. a 
shorthorn cow that is now about 11 
years old. This cow has an unusual 
record for live calves—six calves in 
23 months. Herewith is the record: 
August 4, 1911, two calves, one male, 
one female; September, 1912, two 
calves, one male, two female; July 4, 
1913, two calves, both females. What 
Ray county cow. can beat this record 
for normal, perfectly developed calves 
—six calves within 23 months?—Rich- 
mond Missourian. 


Our farmers are beginning to real- 
ize the great value and the necessity 
of having silos, and in a few years we 
can expect to see a silo on nearly ev- 
ery farm in this section. This week 
three silos were unloaded here. Wm. 
G. Bishop and Will Bolton are each 
putting up one of 150-ton capacity, and 
Ernest Linke one of 75-ton capacity. 
Foster Harmon and Albert Harmon 
have each ordered one and are expect- 
ing them every day. J. L. Mason put 
up one last year and filled it, and says 
he paid for it the past winter in the 
saving of feed to fatten his cattle. Mr. 
Mason is one of our most successful 
feeders and stockmen, and knows how 
to get the profit out of his grain and 
stock.—Jonesburg Journal. + 


Mr. Long’s “alfalfa class” numbers 
about 25 members, who will exveri- 
ment the next season with about 50 
acres among them. Although the 
fields are small, Long estimates there 
are about 150 acres of alfalfa now 
growing successfully, i. e., beyond the 
experimental stage and bringing a 
profit to the owner. Long makes no 
pretensions as a prophet, but he thinks 
he is safe in saying this is good alfalfa 
country. Last September, when he 
was manager of Oak Krest Farm in 
Cass county, he planted 22 acres. A 
letter from Mr. Mohr states that 20 
tons have just been put in the barn. 
The field will be good for at least the 
game amount from the next cuttings. 
That will mean 40 tons the first year 
—a good showing. Forty tons at $15 
means $600. Long says it cost about 
$10 an acre to seed the field, leaving 
something like a gross profit of $20 
per acre.—Holden Progress. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
“ROSA AUTUMN.” 








By Adela Stevens Cody. 
A casket filled with precious things, 
Exhaling rose and musk and myrrh, 
That name, so long familiar, brings 
Mem’ries of hours I spent with her. 


She spoke of things we know no 
more— 
Of rivers swathed in vernal gloom, 


Where Indians flitted ‘round each 
shore 

Where now the towers of cities 
loom. 


Of simple times, when man to man 
Stretched friendly hand in hour of 
need, 
Ere strife for social rank began 
And brotherhood was slain by greed. 


Of days in which war’s’” crimson 
flames 
With ashes blackened many a 
heart; 
When love and courage were not 
names, 
But ’midst war’s horrors took brave 
part. 


Oh, Rose of Autumn; far and wide 
Thy life has flung its fragrant 
breath! 
In prison cells, where brave men died, 
It took the bitter pangs from death. 


It gladdened many a lonely one, 
In scattered homes on ranch or 
farm, 
For all that thou hast said or done 
Was stamped with truth’s magnetic 
charm. 


And so today from many a place 
The ones thou’st cheered waft unto 
thee 
Good thoughts, kind wishes, to efface 
The gloom of eyes that can not see, 


In fond belief that God will give 
Seraphic visions to thy sight 

(Such as blind Milton did conceive), 
Ti:l ’round thee falls Eternal Light. 


During the civil war Mrs. Mortimer 
(then Mrs. Wing) was an active mem- 
ber of the Sanitary Commission of 
St. Louis, whose work among the 
prisoners and wounded of both the 
Federal and the Confederate armies 
was similar to that done today by the 
Red Cross Society. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
DYPE COMES AGAIN. 





By Will H. Freeman. 

Ina May’s “visit” to the Home Cir- 
cle brings vividly to mind the scenes 
enacted at the World’s Fair Reunion. 
It seems but yesterday when we were 
mingling together on that memorable 
occasion. The words of cheer and 
encouragement there spoken have 
been an inspiration through all the 
years that have since passed away. 

We recall with sadness our vener- 
able and beloved editor—Gov. Col- 
man—as he stood before us, speaking 
words of kindness and love, giving a 
high meed of praise to all for work 
well done, of his being wrought to 
tears by the emotion that swelled his 
noble heart. Not a dry eye in all the 
assemblage. Just as the crisis came 
Dype suggested a “handshaking,” and, 
as Ina May says, “in a moment we 
were laughing and trooping around 
shaking hands with everybody and the 
Governor at once.” The tension was 
broken, resulting in one of those hap- 
py events which brighten the path- 
way of life. 

We well remember the happy and 
smiling face of Ina May’s “eldest 
born.” She was indeed a beautiful 
girl, too pure and good for earth, and 





BEAUTIOLA makes Beau- 
ty in one week. Price, 60c. 
Agents wanted. Big seller 
and profits. THD BMA’ 7 


BEAUTY 


is now with the angels in that bright 
world beyond. 
While our pen has been silent a 
long time, because of our ailments 
and other causes, our interest in the 
good old RURAL WORLD has not 
been inactive. Have perused its con- 
tents week by week, and have learned 
many lessons of usefulness. It is a 
grand old _ publication. Have fre- 
quently meditated on the manifold 
topics that adorn its bright pages. 
How many and varied have been the 
changes wrought since the old time 
writers held sway. Some of sorrow; 
some of happiness. What of those 
writers today? Some have crossed 
to the other shore, others are ad- 
vancing towards old age, and more 
vigorous contributors are taking their 
places, and the RURAL WORLD 
goes on in its wonderful work for agri- 
culture and for the betterment of 
mankind. 
We are in the midst of a protracted 
drouth, but little rain since March; 
the ground is parched, crops ruined, 
gardens gone, pastures. dried up, 
clouds of dust roll along the road. On 
bottom land there will be some corn 
and fodder. Feed is very scarce, most 
farmers will be compelled to buy for 
stock, which, with the high prices, 
and high rates for all commodities, 
will be ruinous. There is hard lines 
in store for the people of this region 
in the days to come. 

Altamont, II, July 7. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM THE 
NORTH. 





By Claire V. D’Oench. 

The mayor of the city has issued 
the proclamation that summer was at 
hand beginning June 1, ending Sep- 
tember 1, and that all citizens are to 
wear their straw or panamas with im- 
punity between the above dates. 

However, in spite of the mayor’s 
proclamation few of these hats are 
visible, the natives have little faith 
in the weather and prefer a rain coat 
and an umbrella. There have been a 
few very warm days that reminded 
one of home, but the dwellers in this 
climate would not let go of their 
heavy coats, proving again that they 
are “of little faith” where weather is 
concerned. Some enjoy the warm 
days that give them a chance to 
“thaw out” while others get sick and 
even die from the sudden change. 

The lilacs are in bloom now, filling 
the air with their fragrance. There 
is hardly a home here without its 
lilac trees, some as high as the house 
they surround and a ladder is neces- 
sary to gather the rich clusters of 
white and purple lilacs. 

The passenger steamers have be- 
gun their summer tours. over the 
Great Lakes and thousands of poor, 
parboiled southerners will soon be 
seen along the principal streets in 
this chilled city-—wearing their thin, 
ice cream clothes, shivering to their 
hearts’ content and then some if they 
happen to come while a nor’easter is 
having his sway. 

On Memorial day there was a great 
street parade during which the band 
struck up “Dixie,” but poor Dixie 
found no appreciation among Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, and Fins, and 
many other foreigners, all remained 
quiet as though it had been a funeral 
march. 

All the homes here have large beau- 
tiful front windows which serve as a 
show window for rich lace curtains 
but alas! can’t be opened on a warm 
day because they are built in for light, 
and not for air. If there are two win- 
dows in a room, one only is provid- 
ed with a screen as the other is not 
expected to be opened. Mansions and 
hovels mingle in the older part of the 
city, making a striking contrast be- 
tween the classes. There is a “silk 
stocking” section where millionaires 
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delions, who by the way, are blowing 
their lanterns all over the city and 
reminds one of the good housefrau 
who is shaking out her featherbeds. 
We should hardly complain down 
our way abouc the “high cost of liv- 
ing.’ I don’t know how they man- 
age here where everything is exceed- 
ingly expensive. Things for which 
we pay 5 cents down home are 10 
cents here, and thus all other prices 
are raised, even fish is expensive with 
the exception of the fresh herring 
which are cheap, 5 cents apiece, and 
are delicious. 


The bakeries must coin money. 
They rarely bake a 5c loaf of bread, 
and which one can hardly see with 
the naked eye for its smallness. For 
the doughnut fiend provision is made 
against indigestion, four is all he can 
buy for 5c, try where he may. The 
doughnut is no larger, and the hole 
in it no smaller than in other cities 
where one buys them six for 5c. 

As fuel is used all the year round, 
wages no higher than elsewhere, the 
laboring man has a hard pull to get 
along unless the good helpmeet gives 
him a lift by doing washing and 
cleaning at the rate of from $1.60 to 
$2.00 per day. 

There must be a lot of snuffing done 
here, everywhere one goes at every 
store one sees a sign: “Copenhagen 
Snuff” which must be the little pet 
vice of the foreigners. 

This is a swift ? town in regard to 
street car service. The cars run ev- 


It requires patience to 
“hold down” the sidewalk for that 
length of time. They have issued a 
time-table last week which tells just 
where one may catch a car at the 
various street corners, which helps 
a little to get to a car just about the 
time it moves along one’s street. They 
don’t mind waiting a few minutes, 
since it is a case of vice versa. I 
suggested last year that hammocks 
or benches be placed on all street 
corners where a weary pilgrim might 
rest till a car came along. The sug: 
gestion was published in the paper, 
but so far it has not been acted upon. 

This is mosquito hatching time in 
all the creeks and rivers about here. 
As soon as their breeding time is 
over, the city is free from these pests 
for the rest of the summer. They 
leave for warmer climes, filling their 
beastly vocation wherever the wind 
may drive them. Not once have I 
seen any of the nasty, filth-suggest- 
ing house bugs, that are so plentiful 
in the south. 

With breezy greetings 
north, I am sincerely, 

Duluth, Minn. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LET HER VOTE. 





By Goose Quill. 
Much is being said today 
women voting. 
Well, I used to always take the nega- 
tive of the question when I could 
spring an argument on that subject. 
But I have lived and voted jn states 
where women vote and I observed her 
discretion and sense in exercising the 
ballot until I became a convert to 
woman suffrage and went along to the 
booth and voted with my wife, she oc- 
cupying one booth a few feet away. 


Well, the voting place was carpeted 
and curtained off and an air of refine- 
ment prevailed about the polls I had 
never experienced before. 

Woman is qualified and taught civ- 
ics. She is entitled to the little rec- 
reation it takes to go to the polls and 
the good-natured joshing she indulges 
in while exercising the rights of an 
American citizen won’t injure her 
morals. 

The master can’t vote for the slave, 
neither can the man vote for the wo- 
man. I want her to vote not to sup- 
press something. I don’t believe in 
the religion of suppression. 

We tried to legislate men into the 
kingdom of heaven for 2,000 years, 
and we made a hell of this earth. 

I believe in the religion of expres- 
sion and example. I want her to vote 
because it is a God-given right and a 
personal liberty. 

I believe she will become more in- 
terested in state, home and family: I 
do not apprehend she will become the 
less domestic or motherly. I want, 
whenever she is interested enough to 
vote, to have the right. That she has 
so long been barred is but a relic of 
the dark ages. The more civilized man 
becomes the more rights he concedes 
the women. Those states where she 
votes are plunging on. 


about 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
OLD-FASHIONED GRANDMOTH- 
ERS. 





By Janetta Knight. 

Dear Home Circle: The statement 
was made to me some time ago that 
there were no old-fashioned grand- 
mothers. That the grandmothers of 
today played golf and belonged to 
whist clubs. I was shocked. 1! said 
to myself, i this possible? So I be 
gan looking about me. I went to seé 
Mrs. C—, a dear elderly lady of 1 
years. Living alone, husband 
children have gone before, and are 
awaiting her. She does all her ow? 
work but housecleaning. I sald t 
her, Do you belong to a bridge 
whist club or play golf? 1 had 
shocked the dear lady, and almost 
offended. Yet she is a dear soul, a 
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friend to every one, and every one 
is her friend. If you want good coun- 
gel she is the one that can give it 
out of the abundance of her experi- 
ence and a Christian heart. So I 
went home comforted and refreshed, 
pondering this matter in my mind. 
And I said surely one half of the 
world does not know how the other 
half lives. Here is one dear soul 
(and I know she is not the only one), 
laying by treasures in heaven, and en- 
joying to the fullest the good she can 
do here on earth. I honor such 
grandmothers, knowing that they have 
all that is worth living for. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A NUMBER OF THOUGHTS. 





Your issue of May 29 reminds me 
ej many things which intsrest me— 
especially those articles which pertain 
to Decoration. That po2m by “Ro- 
veille’ by Adela Stevens Cody was 
fine and will have a place in my patri- 
otic scrapbook; also “Little Tiffin of 
Tennessee.” How many a sixteen- 
year-old boy in those days went forth 
to battle for the “Cause he thought 
was right,” “And the brave men left, 
so old, so few, Were young and stal- 
wart in ’69, when they went to the 
war away.” 

Will you allow me to make a correc- 
tion—“The Little Green Tents” was 
written by Walt Mason and not Walt 
Whitman as given in your paper. It 
was in several papers about two years 
ago and printed in the style of the 
enclosed clipping of “Despondency.” 

Not being an admirer of Walt 
Whitman I doubt if he ever wrote 
anything worth keeping as “The Little 
Green Tents” truly is. 

In Three Oaks, Michigan, our boys 
of ’62 are old and few, and we, who 
are children and grand children of 
veterans, and those whose ancestry 
of the war of 1776 and 1812 give them 
the right to belong have formed a 
society whose object is to aid the old 
soldiers in Decoration, Memorial and 
other days which they may wish to 
observe. We call ourselves the “Pick- 
ets,’ and this year we provided a 
band, teams for the ride to cemetery, 
flowers, a speaker and decorated a 
hall for afternoon exercises. We also 
provided a way for the widows to go 
to the cemetery. 

This seems a good idea where the 
place is small. 


This next week our Farmers’ Club 
met at home of the one who was in 
strumental in organizing it over twen- 
ty years ago. 

If I have not tired you, will write 
about that some other time. 

Sincerely a friend, 
GRACE E. BRADLEY. 
Three Oaks, Mich., July 16, 1913. 


THE TREMENDOUS GROWTH OF 
INSURANCE. 





The statistics of insurance are stu- 
pendous. The aggregate of insurance 
in force in the United States exceeds 
$50,000,000,000; the aggregate assets 
of the insurance companies doing 
business in this country approximate 
$3,000,000,000, and the American peo- 
ple tax themselves annually about 
$1,000,000,000 for the various kinds of 
protection they get through insurance. 
These figures are exclusive of the 
amount of insurance in, and the as- 
Sets of, the many fraternal benefit as- 
Sociations and the local mutual fire 
surance companies, whose name is 
legion. There are probably 20,000,000 
beople in the United States who are 
insured under one or more different 
kinds of insurance policies; and doubt- 
less half the population is affected ‘by 
this tremendous institution we call in- 
surance, the development of which has 
been fully as amazing as any branch 
or department of commerce.—Atchison 


ing is such a novelty to me that I buy 


sell by no means cheaper than one’s 
dealer but it is amusing to note their 
air of importance when putting their 
nickels into their tiny purse. 
have I eaten such an amount of gar- 
den lettuce, onions, radishes, beet- 
tops and spinach as now. As ground, 
in certain parts is scarce some front 
yards are a queer sight to a stranger. 
Where there is a yard as big as an 
“Eagle stamp” there’s sure to be a 


bages or some other vegetable, thus 
combining the useful with the orna- 
mental. 


are going to open for the farmers 
and give them a chance to sell direct 
to the consumer. 
rumor that some farmers try to make 
the profits of the middleman, putting 
the “cost of high living” problem 
where it always was and making one 
think that the only solution would 
be for us all to go “back to the farm” 
—each man digging for ‘himself. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE LAST ONE LEFT. 


By Goose Quill 

When the sombre shadows gather 

’Round the old deserted home 
And the whip-poor-will and bullfinch 

Makes the twilignct more lone 
It is then I see a vision 

Of a face and form so near 

Of a lone and loved one dear. 


I have seen her sit at sunset 
On the doorsteps of her home, 
Looking out o’er meadow and pasture 
Where our childish feet once 
roamed, 
Tripping in the tangled clover, 
Splashing the meadow brook— 
She is dreaming that life over, 
I can read it in that look. 


By her side the silent conk shell 
Lies as silent as the ground, 
And no more its echo swells 
On the evening’s airy wave, 
For there is no one to summon 
To her family board today, 
Kor they are sleeping on the hillside 
Of the river by the way. 
Blow the conk shell, sister, blow it, 
Till it wakes them on the hill— 
Blow and blow till they know it 
Well as father at the mill. 
Let us have one sweet reunion 
Of the spirits that have fled. 
Let us have a festal evening 
With the spirits of our dead. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
REFORMS IN DULUTH. 


By Claire V. D’Oench. 

The city officials up here are hav- 
ing a busy time cleaning up the city; 
all sorts of ordinances are being is- 
sued, some foolish and some wise. 
The “red light” corner, too, was 
scrubbed out, causing a great scatter- 
ing of the tribe into clean places, 
making the cleaning process a doubt- 
ful proceeding, and much criticism 
is sent to headquarters, and they cry 
shame! shame! 

Tonight, June 27, the “Lark o’ the 
Lake” Carnival begins. A fiying man 
is to fly a race with the rowing men 
on the lake, and other attractions to 
keep one’s eyes and neck in move- 
ment. All was beautifully arranged 
but—the weather man, too, had his 
sport and sent a lusty gale, decorat- 
ing the lake with whitecaps and drove 
them as breakers shoreward where 
the “Lark o’ the Lake” was going to 
perform, hanging a heavy curtain of 
fog over their stage and thus stopped 
the lark. As the carnival is to last 
six weeks there is hope of a perform- 
ance. 

Since the past few weeks little 
girls and boys came to our back doors 
selling vegetables from their home 
gardens, neatly arranged in a little 
chip basket holding from 15 to 25 
cents worth of truck; this way of sell- 
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mery enough to enjoy a picnic in the 
woods among the craggy rocks of a 
river bed with a waterfall rushing by, 
wild roses, bluebells and strawberries 
all around, with a view of the lake 
in the distance; all this beauty goes 
harmoniously with the sandwiches 
and makes them taste all the better, 
and reminds one of Goethe who said: 
“The world is beautiful everywhere, 
where man does not come with his 
miseries.” 
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Horseman 


O. C. Lee, east of Centralia, Mo., 
recently sold a pair of mules to M. 
Pyle, of Kansas City, for $650. The 
mules are described as being 6-year- 
olds, 17 hands high and weighing 3,- 
250 pounds. 








Will Lee, of the firm of the well- 
known Lee Bros., at Mexico, Mo., will 
judge the saddlers at Shelbyville (Ky.) 
fair. The Lee Bros. are Missouri’s 
foremost horsemen, and Mr. Lee is 
thoroughly capable of judging Ken- 
tucky’s best saddle horses. 


Geo. W. Lenior, of Armstrong, Mo., 
made a very satisfactory season with 
his stallion, Maintain, 2:20, breed- 
ing, all told, over 60 mares. The stal- 
lion is in fine condition and will be 
shown in the harness classes at the 
fiirs in that part of the state this 
fall. 


Certainly the Great Western Circuit 
in Missouri can boast of liberal patron- 
age in the way of entries. Only two 
events failed to fill, the 2:12 trot and 
2:09 pace at Brookfield. Everything 
filled elsewhere through the circuit, 
and now the only thing needed is the 
right kind of weather for a series of 
successful meetings. 


The stakes of the Tennessee State 
Fair, to be held at Nashville, Septem- 
ber 29 to October 4, closed with 33 
nominations in the 2:20 trot; 26 in 
the 2:17 pace; 27 in the 2:14 trot, and 
18 in the 2:11 pace. Secretary J. W. 
Russwurm expects a_ proportionally 
large entry in the class events, which 
close on September 15. 


M. E. Sturgis of New York City is 
back in the game, having paid $5,000 
for the 33-year-old Helen Worthy by 
Barongale 2:11%, out of Lula Worthy, 
2:16%, on the advice of Will Snow. 
who has seen the filly work at Detroit. 
Helen has been in 2:18%4, with the last 
eighth in 15% seconds. Sturgis for- 
merly owned Dan Patch. 


O. J. Mooers, of Columbia, Mo., re- 
ports his stable of saddle and harness 
horses in the best of condition and is 
planning an extended campaign which 
will begin at Des Moies and follow the 
big State Fair Circuit. He says the 
champion saddle gelding, Poetry of 
Motion will be used for exhibition pur- 
poses this year, a special tent being 
used for this purpose. 


C.:E. Martin, Seneca, Mo., has a 
pair of choice bred colts, bred and 
raised by himself, that he thinks will 
give a good account of themselves 
later on. One will be 2 years old this 
fall, sired by Heirloom, 2:11, son of 
Strathmore; dam Hetty Neal, by Hep- 
penstall. The other is a yearling, out 
of Kitty Neal and sired by McGregor 
Baron, by Baron Wilkes, 2:18. 


A force of men and teams was put 
to work Wednesday improving the 
race track at the fair grounds. The 
grounds will be put in the best pos- 
sible shape and will be maintained 
thus until the fair. The track will be 
in better shape than ever before and 
the races this year will be greatly en- 
joyed by the crowds that will attend 
the fair.—Mexico Intelligencer. 


The Alabama State Fair will be held 
at Birmingham, October 9 to 18, fol- 
lowing Nashville, Tenn., which gives 
the horsemen much better railroad 
rates to Birmingham than they have 
had heretofore, as usually Birmingham 
has followed Memphis, which carried 
a higher rate. This means a lot to 
the campaigning horsemen, and they 
will undoubtedly appreciate the 
change. 


L. E.CLEMENT’S WEEKLY LETTER 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The re- 
ports from the meeting at St. Joseph, 
Mo., indicate a successful meeting 
from every angle. The last day there 
were more than 9,000 paid admissions, 
and yet some claim there is no inter- 
est any more in the harness horse. 
Constantine has been the leading 
speed sire of the West for the last 
three years, and begins 1913 well, 
having added one trotter, one pacer, 
and one reduced record at St. Joseph, 
Mo.; while the bay record daughter 
of Capt. Aubrey, Aubreon, cut her rec- 
ord to 2:17% in June on the half-mile 
track at Aylmer, Ont., Can. 

King Hill Stock Farm is one of the 
best in the whole country. The 1913 
year-book will give Alcolyte (by On- 
ward, owned by Mr. Campbell, with 
Campbell’s Electioneer), a place in the 
complete 2:10 list, Dago F. taking a 
record of 2:08 3-4, driven by an ama- 
teur. 

The first meeting of the grand cir- 
suit, at North Randall, not only saw 
Aleolyte added to the list of new 2:10 
sires, but Joe Patchen himself in the 
list of 2:10 pacers, and the sire of 
the fastest harness horse yet produced 
by the records put his first 2:10 trot- 
ter in the list when Fan Patch won 
the second heat of the Tavern Stake 
in 2:09 3-4, and there are still a few 
of the wise ones who advise the dis- 
carding of pacing sires and dams in 
breeding the trotter. 

Nixie Dado, an obscure Kansas sire, 
will appear in the 2:10 list of 1913 as 
the sire of the dam of Dago F., 2:08 3-4. 
Tom Ervin, after staying at Spring- 
field and helping out the little meet- 
ing at home and making a 23-year-old 
pacer in standard time, shipped to 
Brookfield, Mo., Roll On, eligible to the 
2:18 trot; Pat Patron, by Pat Clare, 
dam by Harry Hodgen, eligible to any 
class race; the hoppled pacer, David 
Pool, by Joe P. Porter’s Shawnee 
Boy, son of Little Corporal, eligible to 
the 2:25 pacing class; and the 2-year- 
old trotting gelding, Symbol Ross, by 
Brackett, 2:16%, dam _ Martinique, 
2:271%4, by Antvers, out of Netta W., 

:10 1-4, pacing. 

Symbol Ross is liable to make the 
2 and 3 year old trotters go some in 
order to beat him between now and 
the middle of November. Tom Ervin 
bred this colt when he was at the 
home of Symboleer; and has a filly 
from the mare a year older, by Early 
Reaper, too large and growing too fast 
to get her in racing condition. She 
has a yearling by Emperor Peter, son 
of Peter the Great, and a weanling by 
Aguilbar, son of Aquillan, 2:19 1-4; 
and Tom says the best colt she has 
ever foaled. 

When I first began to work with 
Missouri horses we were oftenest met 
by “He is from Kentucky.” Then it 
was a “thoroughbred Wilkes”: now 
you will find the colt up to date in his 
breeding possibly carrying the blood 
of Electioneer, George Wilkes, Happy 
Medium, Strathmore, and Alexander’s 
Abdallah or Harold. It has taken all 
of them to give us 3-year-olds that will 
step miles in 2:10 or better in June. 
May King seems to be to the Elec- 
tioneer family what Baron Wilkes has 
been to the George Wilkes family. 


Elista, 2:20 3-4, daughter of Green 
Mountain Maid. now has her second 
vroducing daughter, Elission (3). 
2:17 1-4, dam of AguilJlar, being her 
first, with three in the list. 

It is only a short time since a promi- 
nent Western writer gave to his read- 
ers the statement that a good pro- 
ducing dam was likely to prove a 
boomerang to the next horse she was 
bred to. I do not think this is shown 
by the records often enough to more 
than prove the exception to the gen- 
eral rule. Santos and Sorrento, the 
two great daughters of Grand Sentinel, 
are producing great sires to all kinds 
of breeding. Netta W., 2:10 1-4, 
pacing, to Anteros, produced Martin- 








ique, 2:27%, simply marked for a 
brood mare, and to Tennessee Wilkes, 
the pacer, Mozart Wire, 2:15%. Elista 
to Kremlin produced Kiosk, his best 
speed siring son, and to Arion Elis- 
sion (3), 2:17 1-4, and a sister, also a 
producer. It is like the preachment 
against breeding from those animals 
that choose the pacing gait, either sex, 
to get trotters. Many of our best trot- 
ters have a pacing sire or dam. I very 
much doubt if Anteros has ever sired 
a daughter likely to produce as much 
speed as Martinique, 2:27%, whose 
dam was a 2:10 pacer. 

Allen Farm, in the Berkshire Hills 
of Massachusetts, sacrificed Pistachio, 
the wonderful sire of dams, brother 
to Nutwood 600, because he was a 
pacer. The daughter of Dexter Prince 
and Alma has been given every op- 
portunity possible. It would not sur- 
prise me if the gray pacing mare, Re- 
nia, 2:10 1-4, by Lancelot, in the end 
proved to be from every angle a 
greater brood mare. Nutwood, by 
Pilot, Jr., and Merchant 599, by Bel- 
mont, out of Lady Mambrine, by Mam- 
brino Chief II., left Woodburn about 
the same time. On breeding, as they 
looked at it, Merchant was the bet- 
ter horse. Opportunity had something 
to do with the results, but the pacing 
Pilot blood was there and time has 
shown its potency in Nutwood and 
Peter the Great. 





VALLIA CLARE FARM. 


The home of high-class high school 
horses is located near Kinloch Park, 
and is presided over by Mrs. Julius 
Walsh, Jr. It is distant from St. Louis 
about fifteen miles, near the Natural 
Bridge road and Ferguson electric car 
line. Though not extensive in acre- 
age, ’tis most complete, with fine home 
and barns for the perfect comfort of 
the horses that are returned there 
from the horse show circuits for rest 
and to recuperate. 

Blue ribbons adorn the office and 
the stalls where the winners are kept, 
which are the bay horses Honor 
Bright and Honor Boy. What a pair 
of exhibitors they are, either on the 
rostrum or as a pair in harness! And 
singly they do look perfection. Honor 
Bright was shown in harness on the 
one-eighth mile figure 8 exercise 
track. Such splendor, such magnifi- 
cence, I shall not soon forget. The 
pair only stand 15.1, but in action you 
would regard them much above that. 

When they were returned to box, 
the mare Honor Girl was brought out. 
Though not large, she is very attrac- 
tive in all ways; is exhibited in har- 
ness when shown, and is always re- 
turned with the blue. 

The gaiied saddlers, Sunshine and 
Charity, were shown. Both chestnuts, 
both surely high school, well selected, 
and brought to a high stage of perfec- 
tion. When shown in their class they 
have never been found wanting. 


The horses I saw I enjoyed. Their 
presence and manners are surely ele- 
vating. Such an environment will 
prompt high ideals. 

All about Vallia Clare, walks, shrubs, 
flowers and twining vines display high 
taste of a designer. Water is bounti- 
fully supplied from springs forced by 
electric No. 4 dynamo to a great tank, 
from which it is piped to all parts 
where needed. 

Pure-bred Jersey cows repose in 
well-shaded pastures, which supply 
bounteous quantities of richest milk. 

Pens of fowls of unquestioned breed- 
ing are there—Barred Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, and the indispensable 
White Leghorns, all showing care 
which makes of them producers. 

In a lot I saw a trio of yearling heif- 
ers, pure-bred Jerseys, as slick and 
delicate as fawns. 

All about the place tidiness and con- 
tentment prevail, evidencing a master 
management. 

The management of the horse barn 
and horses is intrusted to the care of 
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James Siler (colored), who is a mas- 
ter in the work and is skilled in the 
schooling and care of the high-clags 
horse. Refinement is manifest in all 
departments. Horses rest in neat liy- 
ing rooms. 

Visitors are manifestly welcomed 
and courtesies extended the beautiful 
horses. I shall not forget and hope I 
shall again call to admire them. 





AT NORTH RANDALL. 


Last week some good racing was 
seen—good fields and fast. Tommy 
Horn, the much touted Nebraska trot- 
ter, had to accept second money, but 
that was not bad for his first appear- 
ance in Grand Circuit work. 

The veteran Geers was not in on the 
early events, but at the windup was 
at the wire first with Anvil, Bertha 
Cary and Don Dinsmore, the former 
going the two fastest miles of the 
meeting. 

The black gelding Uhlan stepped a 
mile better than 2:00—good enough 
for an opener. 

’Tis Pittsburg this week who will 
be champions there. We will see later. 
If talent can’t, time will tell. 





AT WATER WORKS PARK. 


Last week Mr. Byrd with Jennie V., 
Bert Hoffman with the black pacer by 
Directly, 2:03 1-4, had it hot and fast 
in a workout. The former finished a 
mile pulled up in 2:20. The pacer 
showed speed, but was not steady, 
only a colt yet, but he will later imi- 
tate his illustrious sire, which was a 
marvel as a 4-year-old. Jennie V. will 
soon be started in a Missouri circuit. 
A steady, consistent performer, she 
should be good when called on. 

Thos. Taylor exhibited to harness 
the high-class mare, Maud Miller, 
which is a great actor and will yet 
become a show horse of quality. 

The pacer, Dan F., was out for a 
warming and showed fast. Dan is a 
rapid one and always busy, the kind 
that can be depended on. 

Queen Cote will race for Mr. Byrd 
this year. She is a consistent per- 
former and with care should be close 
up in good finishes. 

P. W. McFain, a breeder of trotters, 
of Jerseyville, Ill., was at the track to 
see the speeders. Mr. Mc. has at his 
farm a colt by Liberty Chimes, dam 
by son of Jay Bird, that he regards 
highly. Thinks to make a trotter of 
him; he ought to, as he is bred for 
one surely. 





AT MAXWELTON. 


The trotters are all going or gone 
to different Western circuits, where 
they have been entered to start in the 
coming season’s races, and all are 
supposed to be in shape for their 
classes. "Tis hoped they may prove 
good and will get a due share of the 
money. 

Mr. Galloway takes four head to 
Carthage, Mo., where he makes his 
first start. 

Mr. Jones goes to Griggsville, Ml, 
with the br. g. Mongrat, where he will 
race this week. The horse is very 
fit and should make a fair showing. 

Mr. Anderson. will go with Miller 
ton, The Wolf, and others to the Mit 
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The old reliable remedy for 
curb, splint, bony growths, 
ring bone, 
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gouri short ship circuit, where he will 
start them. 

Mr. Reed starts Peter Boy at Brook- 
field, Mo., this week. The horse is 
good and should be in the money in 
all events. 

Mr. Mitchell has his horses all in 
form and will race later. Lord Ellery 
and Electill are fast and look good. 

Billy Ehlers, an old-timer of the 
game, has bought from Mrs. Daust 
the ch. g. “Mobel Mah,” which, with 
others, he will race this year. Billy 
jis no novice and will be sure riding 
in fast company with the chestnut 
gelding. 

Harry Perkins, of East St. Louis, is 
at the track preparing runners which 
he will start at Latonia in September. 
Mr. Perkins at one time raced through 
Montana and other points of the West 
successfully. 











































THE SADDLE MAN’S MUSIC. 





There’s different sorts of music 
Fer folks of different kinds, 
But there’s just one sort that suits 
him, 
The saddle feller finds. 
The hillman likes the music 
In the sighin’ of the fir, 
But the plainsman’s set to dreamin’ 
By the music of the spur. 


Its jinglin’ ’s mighty pleasant 
When you’re jogging on the trail, 
With the wide world stretched before 
you, 
And you watch the white clouds 
sail. ‘ 
And the meddar larks are callin’, 
And your thoughts jest sorter blur 
In an hour of blissful dreamin’ 
To the music of the spur. 


When you’ve rode out of the picter, 
And have left the old-time range, 
You can often hear that jingle 
‘Mid surroundings that are strange. 
But it’s only Mem’ry prankin’— 
Tricks like that are fun for her; 
And she leaves you full of longin’ 
For the music of the spur. 





THE WELL-BRED STALLION. 





When a stallion bred in good lines 
has proven that he sires speed of rac- 
ing caliber, that ought to settle the 
question so far as he is concerned, 
whatever may be his own capability 
on the track, whether he goes in one 
form or another or does not go at all. 
It is the foal and not the stallion a 
breeder gets, and if they are individ- 
ually right and show right that is all 
there is to it. Hambletonian 10 was 
no Shakes as a trotter and many of 
his best siring sons never did or would 
Set the world or tracks on fire, while 
Red Wilkes was too ponderous to trot 
very many races or fast ones, and On- 
Ward was only a shade better, though 
both wonderfully prepotent as speed 
propagators. There are various rea- 
Sons why a horse inheriting speed and 
transmitting it in unusual manner 
Maiy fail to show it either being 
aborted in his ability in the direction 
of his handling or raising or develop- 
ing in a way to render it unavailable 
when even it is in his lead and heels 
too, It is the best of all proofs as to 
his value to breed to when he has pro- 
ane the goods himself in positive in- 
a ces and degree and all the better 
a from mares producing from no 
“oi A fast trotter is good so far, 

& sire of one is better still and if 

* youngster not hammered at for 
= to bring it to the surface and if 
me extreme speed lurks about all 
© More gratifying and assuring it is. 


COL. PAUL BROWN’S PURCHASES 
OF KENTUCKY HORSES. 





Concerning the recent purchase of 
Kentucky horses by Missourians, the 
Farmers’ Home Journal of Louisville, 
Ky., has the following: 

Col. Paul Brown, the wealthy St. 
Louis horseman, who recently sold My 
Major Dare at the record-breaking 
price of $10,000, has just purchased 
from Thurman & Peters, Springfield, 
Ky., the sensational 4-year-old chest- 
nut mare Mary Dowling 6319 at $2,000. 
This purchase was made after a per- 
sistent search for what Col. Brown 
and his agents, Hook & Woods, con- 
sidered the best mare in Kentucky. 
Col. Brown purchased this mare and 
expects to win the $1,500 stake at 
Mexico with her. She will be shown 
by Hook & Woods of Paris, Mo. This 
firm will have the greatest show string 
that ever started on a campaign in 
any state. Mary Dowling, as already 
stated, is a chestnut mare with star 
and snip. She was bred by W. D. 
Mountjoy of Lawrenceburg, Ky. She 
is sired by Montgomery Chief 1361, 
and has for her dam the noted daugh- 
ter of Chester Dare 10, Undine 4802, 
that R. E. Gillis of California recently 
purchased from Mr. Mountjoy at $1.,- 
250. She was looked upon as one of 
the best brood mares in Kentucky. 
Judge I. H. Thurmond purchased Mary 
Dowling from Mr. Mountjoy as a year- 
ling and has brought her to her pres- 
ent state of development. Last year 
as a 3-year-old Mary Dowling stepped 
a mile in :42 and now can trot and 
rack a mile in :30. In addition to all 
that she can do, “Mary” is one of the 
most beautiful mares of the saddle 
horse breed. Her conformation, style, 
air and gaits leave nothing to be de- 
sired, either standing still or in mo- 
tion. Col. Brown is certainiy to be 
congratulated upon his purchase of 
this great mare. 


SURELY HE CAN HANDLE HER. 








Memphis, Tenn., has one of the real 
grand old men of the trade in the per- 
son of Mr. Fred Dawes, who at the 
age of 75 but recently took unto him- 
self a bride. The story is best told by 
a reprint from a Memphis paper, which 
is self-sufficient to prove that Mr. 
Dawes is a live young gent despite his 
age. The story reads: 

“Flying heels of horses and mules, 
the screech of cannon balls over the 
battlefield and the pop of the James 
gang’s guns have not unnerved Fred 
Dawes, 75. He will lead his first bride 
to the altar Saturday evening. 

“Dawes was busy with an obstrep- 
erous mule when found by a reporter. 
Between dodging the mule’s hoofs and 
driving nails into her hoofs, he mod- 
estly admitted he expected to be mar- 
ried. 

“‘T have shod the horses of many 
famous Union generals on the battle- 
fields of the Civil War. I have shod 
the horses of Frank James and his 
men when they were in the Nashville 
section. So I guess the old man can 
handle a wife all right.’ 

“Dawes has lived in Memphis since 
1873 and has worked continuously at 
his trade. He says he is the oldest 
horseshoer in the city and one of the 
oldest in the South. Despite his years 
he is agile as a man of 35 or 40. His 
bride is a Kentucky girl, and divorced 
her first husband five years ago. 
Dawes said the best horses and the 
best women come from Kentucky.”— 
Horseshoer’s Journal. 





L. E. Fly, of Gibson, Tenn., has a 
green colt, by Red Bowers, out of a 
Captain Cook mare, that he took off 
the pasture two weeks ago and put in 
training. The colt paced it in 2:40. 
A few days later he made it in :38, 
then :32, next :28 and last Friday he 
paced it in 2:26 flat on the Humboldt 
track. If anyone has a faster one we 
would like to hear from him.—Sub- 
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RURAL AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE HIGH-GRADE 


“IMPERIAL” 


Model 54—6-cyl., 7-passenger; wheel base 137 in.; 
Mode! 44—4-cyl., 5-passenger; wheel base 122 in.; 
Model 34-—4-cyl., 5-passenger; wheel base 118 in.; 4% in. bore; 5% stroke. 
Model 34—4-cyl., 2-passenger; wheel base 118 in.. 4% in. bore; 5% stroke. 
Model 33—4-cyl., 2-passenger; wheel base 114 in.; 4% in. bore; 5% stroke. 
Model 32—4-cyl., 5-passenger; wheel base 114 in.; 4% in, bore; 5% stroke. 
North East Electric Lights and Starting System. 
ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION FOR RURAL AGENTS. Write for particulars. 





4 in. bore; 5% stroke . $2,500 
4% in. bore; 5% stroke. 1.875 


IMPERIAL MOTOR COMPANY 


SIDNEY 406; CENTRAL 1199. 


3332 South Grand Avenue. 
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ATTACHMENT with corn 
harvester cuts and 
throws in piles on har- 


vester or in winrow. Man and horse cut and 
shock equal with a corn binder. Sold in every 
state. Price only $20.00 with fodder binder. 
J. D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes, “Your 
corn harvester is all you claim for it; cut, 
tied and shocked 65 acres milo, cane and 
corn last year.” Testimonials and catalog 
free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 
PROCESS MFG. CO., Dept. 12, Salina, Kans. 





Do You Want to Sell 


Or trade your farm, ranch, raw land, city 
business property, automobile, factory, pat- 
ent stock, bonds, mining property, etc., etc. ? 

If you have something to sell in any state 
write enclosing 10c for our big catalogue of 
investments, exchanges and buyers and our 
special proposition. 

Send full description, maps, illustration 
and lowest price of your property. Address, 
MELVIN C. CHURCHILL CO., Houston, Tex. 
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SELFISHNESS VS. CO-OPERATION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Selfish- 
ness is right to a certain extent. It 
is right that every person should 
support himself and family. The man 
who will not care for his family has 
denied the faith and is worse than an 
infidel.. So far selfishness is a virtue, 
not a vice. If the farmers should 
cease supporting the Equity Union 
the writer’s selfishness would compel 
him to give up this great work and 
turn to something for the support of 
his family. No man has a right to 
expect some one else to support 
either him or his family. He must 
get into “Life’s Battle” and be selfish 
enough to care for himself and fam- 
ily. But the little, narrow minded 
man who cares only for himself and 
family is very shortsighted. The 
generous-hearted Equity Union man is 
broadminded enough to see that the 
best and surest way to help himself 
is to co-operate with others. 

The little, selfish man in thought and 
view will never be a co-oOperator un- 
tli he changes in character. The 
great weakness of the people of our 
country is in their separation, caused 
by narrow selfishness. We have the 
Divine right to rule in politics and 
government and we are all powerful 
when united. If we, the people, do 
not get our rights, it is because we 
do not unite. We allow so many lit- 
tle whims and insignificant things to 
separate us. 

Selfishness is a great big factor in 
separating us. 

If “Big Business” and thousands of 
little “special interests” can keep the 
people separated they can continue to 
exploit them. 

Co-operation is one of the greatest 
of blessings to all the people if it is 
true blue, golden rule co-operation on 
the principle of the greatest good to 
the greatest number. Of equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none, 
the Farmers’ Equity Union by-laws 
are all founded on these unselfish 
principles. 

We are starting Equity Exchanges 
in eight states on this plan and edu- 
cating the people to understand and 
carry out these grand principles. We 
are encountering the selfishness of 
thousands of men who have little 
“special interests.” They would rather 
hold on to these little easy jobs worth 
a few hundred dollars each year than 
to see the miMions of farmers get 
together and save millions of dolurs 
every year. 

They fight us with mud. They have 
no rocks or argument or reason. They 
know: golden rule co-operation is 
right and the very best thing possi- 
ble for the common people. They 
will not argue the question on its 
merits because they have no argu- 
ment against it. And as they have 
no rocks they throw mud at the or- 
ganizer. They appeal to the igno- 
rance, suspicion and superstition of 
the people. This might have won 
twenty-five years ago, but it will not 
win to-day in this age of rural routes, 
telephones, telegraphs, railroads and 
newspapers. The farmers are read- 
ing and thinking for themselves. 

Equity Union Succeeds. 

Wherever the Equity Union is plant-. 


ed it lives and grows stronger. We 
put a weekly paper in every mem- 
ber’s home. This educates against 
selfishness, the meanest thing in the 
world. It is a weekly visitor in ev- 
ery Equity home and speaks to every 
member of the family who can read. 
We educate the people to carry out 
the principles of golden rule co-opera- 
tion. 
The farmers are human beings with 
minds and souls. They can be edu- 
cated away from the selfishness which 
now separates them and causes them 
to lose millions and millions of dollars 
every year. In our monthly meetings 
we are educating the farmers to quit 
work one day out of each month and 
meet, shake hands and be more fra- 
ternal. In the twelve meetings each 
year they are coming together more 
and more. 
Selfishness, suspicion and narrow- 
ness are gradually being overcome. 
There is a_ better understanding 
among the farmers each year in every 
Equity Union community. As_ they 
work together side by side for the 
same great cause they develop a 
brotherhood worth more than the dol- 
lars and cents they get. 
We toll them into the union by mak- 
ing dollars stick out of it, and then 
strive continually to lift them up to a 
higher plane of intelligence, morality, 
and fraternalism. Our fight is against 
selfishness in ourselves, which sepa- 
rates and weakens us as a people, and 
also against the greed of millionaires 
whose business system robs the com- 
mon people of the untold wealth they 
produce yearly. 

Other Forces at Work. 
We are glad of the many other edu- 
cating forces at work in our country 
to develop intelligence, morality, fra- 
ternalism, and co-operation among the 
common people. We haven’t a grain 
of jealousy or envy against sister 
unions or organizations which are 
working for these same _ principles. 
We want to work hand in hand with 
the Grange, Farmers’ Union and State 
Associations of Farmers’ Elevator 
companies. 

We are all working for the same 
great cause and the United States is 
big enough for us all if we will only 
be broad-minded enough to fight side 
by side against the common enemy of 
mankind, greed and selfishness. 

Cc. O. DRAYTON. 

Greenville, Il. 





RALLY GRAND SUCCESS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We had a 
very large, enthusiastic Equity Union 
meeting in the New England Opera 
House June 28th. We always have a 
big meeting here when President Dray- 
ton comes to address us. His speech 
the 28th was one of his best. When 
he came first in 1911, he told us what 
we could do if we would join the 
Farmers’ Equity Union and carry out 
fully the plan of co-operation. Many 
thought his talk was only visionary 
theory. But his lecture on the 28th 
was mostly on what the Equity Union 
is doing in eight states. He has worked 
hard for three years for actual demon- 
stration of the plan of co-operation, 
advocated by the Equity Union. Now 
we are glad to know that his work is 
bearing fruit for the benefit of thou- 
sands of men, women and children on 


longer a mere theory or experiment 
but a practical agency in actual oper- 
ation in eight states. We are con- 
vinced that demonstration is the most 
forcible educator we can get. The 
Equity Union is “showing them.” 
The band concert brought in the 
large crowd of farmers, and the con- 
vincing, enthusiastic, hope-inspiring 
speech brought a number to the front 
as new members. We now have 160 
live members and intend to canvass 
our territory for 200. 
Some bad mistakes have been made 
in the management of our elevator the 
past year, and we were very late last 
fall in getting started, and yet the ele- 
vator has paid for itself in one year. 
We will have our annual meeting in 
New England July 19th atl p.m. We 
want every stockholder to be present. 
We will have a full report of the year’s 
business and elect four directors. 
Every stockholder must be present. 

A LIVE MEMBER. 
New England, N. D., July 3. 





FOUR EQUITY UNION RALLIES 
AND PICNICS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Four Equi- 
ty Union picnics will be held as fol- 
lows: 

Timmer, N. D., on Tuesday, July 22d. 
Lark, N. D., Wednesday, July 23d. 
Carson, N. D., Thursday, July 24th. 
Burt, N. D., Friday, July 25th. 
Every farmer and family are in- 
vited to come and bring a full basket. 
A barrel of ice cold lemonade will be 
furnished free. Address by National 
President C. O. Drayton in English and 
by National Vice-President L. F. Hoff- 
mann in German. Our object is to or- 
ganize four Equity Exchanges that will 
make the farmers $20,000 this year. 
FARMERS’ EQUITY UNION. 





FEELING OF SELF. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Whatever 
I may be thinking of, I am always at 
the same time more or less aware of 
myself, of my personal existence. At 
the same time it is I who am aware; 
so that the total self of me, being, 
as it were, duplex, partly know and 
partly knower, partly object and partly 
subject, it must then have two as- 
pects giscriminated in it, of which, for 
shortness, we may call the one the 
me and the other the I. 

Between what a man calls me and 
what he calls mine, the line is difficult 
to draw, for we feel and act about cer- 
tain things that are ours very much 
as we feel and act about ourselves. 
Our fame, the work of our hands, may 
be as dear to us as our bodies are, and 
arouse the same feeling and the same 
act if attacked. But, now, are our 
bodies themselves us or are they sim- 
ply ours? Certainly men have been 
ready to discover their very bodies 
and to regard them as mere forms of 
clay from which they would some day 
be glad to escape. 

We then see the same object being 
sometimes treated as a part of I, at 
other times treated as simply mine, 
and then again sometimes we treat 
some parts of this me as if we had 
nothing to do with it at all. 

But in its widest possible sense, a 
man’s me is the sum of all that he 
can call his; not only his body and 
his psychic powers, but his clothes 
and his house, his ancestors and 
friends, his reputation and his works, 
his land and horses and book-account. 

And the boys might say their best 
“girl.” All these things give him the 
same emotion. If they grow and pros- 
per, he feels triumphant; but if they 
dwindle and die he feels cast down. 
Of course, not in the same degree for 
each thing; “for the boys would worry 
more over their best ‘girl’ than every- 
thing else,” but in somewhat the same 
way for all. 

The constituents of the me may be 
divided into three classes, viz.: the 
material, the social, and spiritual me. 
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be every impulse toward psychic prog: 
ress, whether intellectual, moral, or 
spiritual. It is true that much 
commonly passes for spiritual self. 
seeking or spiritual emotion is only 
material and social self-seeking pe 
yond the grave. 

The Mohammedan’s desire for para. 
dise and the Christian’s aspiration for 
the fellowship of the saints and of 
loved ones gone before, and to be with 
God, are but social goods of the most 
exalted kind. 

It is only the search of how to be 
spotless from sin, whether here or 
hereafter, that can be counted as gpir. 
itual desires. Our desires should be 
for a larger spiritual being as well as 
a gigantic intellect. 


But, leaving the spiritual me, the 
crowning part of man, we come to the 
material me, and the social me—that 
which does give happiness or non- 
happiness in this world. 

Now the body is the innermost part 
of the material me; and certain parts 
of the body seem more intimately 
ours than other parts, as, for instance, 
the penman: the right hand is more 
or seems to be more a part of him 
than the left. 

The clothes come next. The old say- 
ing that the human is composed of 
three parts—soul, body, and clothes— 
is more than a joke. We get our 
clothes and identify ourselves with 
them that there are few of us, if asked 
tod choose between having a beautiful 
body clad in raiment shabby and un- 
clean, or having an ugly body always 
spotlessly attired, would take long be 
fore they would decide. Next comes 
home, and then perhaps next would 
be our works; for how true is the work 
we have done a part of us! 

The parts of wealth most intimately 
ours are those which were gotten by 
our own hands. 

Suppose tve should live a lifelong 
time in doing some work and then it 
should be suddenly swept away; it 
would be almost as bad as if we were 
swept away. 

Next comes the social me. A man’s 
social me is the recognition he gets 
from his friends. We are not only 
gregarious animals liking to be in 
sight of others, but we like to get 
ourselves noticed by our kind. No 
more punishment could be given than 
that one should be turned loose in 
society and remain unnoticed by all 
members thereof. If no one turned 
when we entered or noticed things 
that we did, but if every one acted as 
if we were non-existing things, we 
would give up in despair and would be 
willing to take bodily punishment, for 
we would feel as if we were noticed 
in some degree. 

But, whatever man is, he always has 
a feeling of self, or opinion of self or 
self-esteem. One man may be very good 
and do a little sin, and 1 think it is 
an unpardonable sin, while another 
man may be very bad and still be vain. 
So we see a man is not what he thinks 
he is, but what he is. We measure 
ourselves according to our standard 
or what we desire to be. One man’s 
standard is, for illustration, the de 
nominater 9, while another man’s 
standard is the denominator 20, and 
the success that each have gained, the 
numerator 8, so we see one man has 
gained eight-ninths of what he thinks 
“all right,” while the other has gained 
only eight-twentieths of what he 
thinks “all right.” We see both have 
gained 8, but the fraction looks much 
more different to one than to the 
other. 

Aim equals denominator, success 
equals numerator, self-esteem equals 
the size of numerator in proportion 
the size of the denominator. Such & 
fraction may be increased as well by 
diminishing the denominator as by 1 
creasing the numerator. 

When man gains what he desires 
he is satisfied and his gain is | 
what he desires. 
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thing and another man another thing, 
all traveling to our final rewards. 

But in studying life and its success, 
we find that man can only receive suc- 
cess in a8 far as he will co-operate. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union stands 
for one hundred one-hundredths. 

VIRGIL I. WIRT. 

Virden, Ill. 





ERADICATING THE WILD ONION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In your is- 
sue of June 13 last, T. B. Williamson 
of Paragould, Ark., complains of an 
infestation of wild onions in his com- 
munity and asks for some method of 
eradication, and as I have had a rather 
extended experience with this pest 
(more commonly called “wild garlic), 
and have finally solved this vexed 
question to my own satisfaction, I will, 
with the permission of the editor, give 
Mr. Williamson the benefit of my ex- 
periments along the line of eradica- 
tion. 

First, I would say that it is hardly 
possible to eradicate this pest by dig- 
ging or cultivation unless the area of 
infestation is very limited. And even 
where limited, the success is doubt- 
ful, and comes only through eternal 
vigilance. 

I have covered a small patch of 
onions, left by a thresher, with two 
full inches of salt, only to be disgusted 
the following fall by seeing them grow- 
ing luxuriantly in a spot denuded of 
all other vegetation. Crude carbolic 
acid dropped on each plant is surely 
destructive, but this method, too, is 
impracticable save in very limited 
areas. Three years ago I had occasion 
to sow a 40-acre field that had been 
infested with wild onions for a num- 
ber of years, to wheat, and at the time 
of sowing the wheat I also sowed about 
five pounds of red-top seed per acre by 
means of a seeder attachment on the 
wheat drill. I also sowed clover seed 
on this wheat the following February, 
but this last was killed by drought the 
following summer. The red-top, how- 
ever, survived, and has now been 
grazed nearly two years, with the re- 
sult that the pest has been wholly 
eradicated. The onions showed up 
promptly the spring following the sow- 
ing of the wheat, but through over two 
years of continuous grazing, in proper 
season, no sign of a wild onion has 
been found, athough a diligent search 
for both top and bulb has been made 
repeatedly. In fact, there are none 
left in the field, although just outside 
and on an adjoining farm they may be 
seen by the thousand in full fruitage. 

I might add that the land on which 
the above results have been obtained 
has been grazed during the past two 
years with sheep, hogs and cattle. And 
of these I am quite sure that the sheep 
were the most destructive to the 
onions. 

With us (latitude 36 degrees, 30 
minutes), the growing season for red- 
top begins about the 10th or 15th of 
April and ends about the 20th of No 
vember. It is also important that suf- 
ficient live stock should be kept on the 
land to keep the grass closely cropped, 
and especially is this important in the 
early spring and late fall, as these are 
the seasons in which wild onions grow 
and propagate. 

i feel quite safe in recommending 
the sowing and grazing of red-top for 
hot less than two consecutive years 
a8 4a remedy for wild onions, especially 
if the land be supplied with stock suf- 
ficient to keep the grass closely crop- 
bed as above suggested. > 

Wild onions may yet prove a bless- 
ing in disguise, in that its presence 
may force some benighted brother to 
do more grazing, grow more live stock, 
and end forever that most unpardon- 
able habit of robbing the soil by con- 
tinuous grain growing. 

Respectfully, 
CHAS. W. MILES, SR. 
Union City, Tenn., June 30, 1913. 








DUNKLIN COUNTY (MO.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The pres- 
ent crop outlook in Dunklin seems to 
be the best we ever had. We have 
had a dry spring and farmers got 
their crops in early and nearly every 
one has his crop unusually clean. We 
had quite a dry spell, lately, in the 
north end of the county. But it be- 
gan to rain on Sunday, the 22d. Then 
it rained on Monday; that is, in some 
places. A few spots were missed and 
are needing rain badly. But there are 
signs of rain every day. Sycamore 
Farm had a good rain Sunday. I never 
had such a good prospect on the farm. 
Notwithstanding the dry weather, my 
hay was extra good. On eight acres 
of clover I got 25 big loads. I cut it 
when the heads were nearly half 
brown and got it up in good shape, 
though a little rain fell on the shocks. 
Then I cut an old meadow of 12 acres 
that was all timothy last year, but tim- 
othy and clover this year. It never 
got a drop of rain and is cured up 
bright and green, not too ripe, and is 
the finest hay I ever saw. I got 40 
loads off that 12 acres. I figure that 
it will make two tons per acre. Last 
year I sent and got three kinds of soy 
beans. It was so wet and my help so 
poor that I did not get them planted. 

I planted them this year, using my 
two-horse combined corn and pea 
planter. The black ones come up, but 
the larger white ones did not. Per- 
haps the planter cracked them. So 
last Wednesday I planted corn and 
peas on the ground, and now, just one 
week later, I could plow them, and 
likely I will tomorrow. Things are 
growing with a rush wherever there 
were more showers June 23 and 24. 
I laid by 19 acres of fine corn. I had 
peas drilleti in with the corn and they 
are fine. But bugs ate some when 
they first came up and the hoe hands 
cut out some, so there were skips. So 
I took a one-horse drill and drilled 
peas in the middle. When I get through 
I will have about 65 acres of peas in 
corn to fatten my hogs. I have 45 
nice shoats that will weigh 70 to 125 
pounds. I said nice shoats, and they 
are the best lot of that size I ever 
saw here. Eight were farrowed about 
November and about 24 in January and 
the rest in March. I have fed them 
about 125 bushels of corn to date, in- 
cluding what the sows ate. I fed two 
sacks of bran and a sack of tankage. 
The hogs had rye pasture with clover 
sowed on rye in spring. But it has 
been so dry that the clover has done 
but little good. These shoats are like- 
ly worth, now, $250. Hiad there been 
plenty of rain to make plenty of pas- 
ture, the corn fed them would have 
made them worth $300. But this is 
not all the story. Last year I got 
some dip and sprayed for lice. I also 
used some kerosene. But they got very 
lousy and unthrifty and about a dozen 
died. Last winter I sent to St. Louis 
and got a 50-gallon barrel of crude pe- 
troleum that cost $4.50. Then the 
freight cost about $2 more. I have a 
knapsack sprayer. I found I had to 
strain this oil to prevent clogging the 
sprayer. I have sprayed the hogs ev- 
ery three or four weeks. I do this 
while they eat. I put some oil every 
few days in their watering troughs 
and they drink it. I put some in their 
wallows so they get under them well. 
I also give them salt and ashes. I 
cannot see a louse or nit on them and 
they are in perfect health. I should 
add that I pump cool water for them 
twice a day. 

Now as to cost of spraying: I took 
about two and a half gallons in my 
sprayer and thoroughly sprayed three 
lots for my friends, a total of 25 hogs. 
I didn’t use up all the oil, and I fig- 
ure it cost about a cent apiece to spray 
them. It is cheap, effective and quick- 
ly done. When a drove is bunched 
up, I can spray them in three to five 
minutes. It kills the nits. But strain 





the oil before using in a sprayer to 
prevent clogging. 

In the last year or so Dunklin has 
taken a wonderful impetus. Farmers 
are commencing to lay tile. They are 
getting better stock. They are buying 
better seeds and are preparing better 
seed beds. They are putting up better 
buildings and painting. During this 
dry weather many are pulling a mower} 
wheel or plank drag through their 
rows. So they have not suffered much 
from dry weather. 
great interest in shoats and good 
roads. Nearly every farmer takes a 
farm paper. They get bulletins from 
Columbia and Washington. Everything 
is on the move. Campbell and Malden 
have water works and Kenneit is now 
putting in water works and a sewer- 
age system. Land values are going 
skyward. 

I just read an article by a writer 
in the Kansas City Star on _ trees 
around the home. The article is cer- 
tainly a good one. How very many 
farmers have no trees around for 
shade! The mercilessly hot sun pours 
down all day. The family cannot get 
cool nor rested. They get hot and 
tired and every day a little more so 
till they get sick, perhaps—stricken 
down with a fever; then time lost in 
a busy season and a doctor bill. Stock 
need shade, too. It is a money propo- 
sition to have shade, and then how 
much it adds to the beauty of the 
premises! A person of taste sets a 
high value on trees, and he will pay 
much more for a place that has them. 

Sycamore is on the bank of a pic- 
turesque little creek. It is fringed 
with trees, bushes and wild grape- 
vines in profusion. Then a quarter of 
a mile below my home is a tenant 
house in a thick grove of young trees 
and vines. Then I have planted some 
more trees and intend to plant more 
yet. A wild grapevine came up by a 
stump in front of where my new barn 
is located. I have fought against the 
storm and the mules for this vine, 
boxed it in, till now I have a nice vine. 
I intend to get four good posts and 
make a nice arbor right there in my 
mule lot. Now I wouldn’t let any one 
take off all the shade trees and vines 
for $5,000. People of culture come 
along and admire this pretty place and 
say it is so picturesque. Ninety-nine 
men out of one hundred would have 
cut these trees down. Years before 
I commenced to build I had everything 
mapped out; I looked into the future 
and worked to a plan. 

This whole country is getting the 
good roads fever now. There is a 
national road to be built from Duluth, 
Minn., to New Orleans. The first plan 
was tc come down through St. Louis 
to Cape Girardeau, then cross the Mis- 
sissippi and go down on the east side 
to New Orleans. But as our route is 
much higher ground, a strong effort 
is now being made to have it go down 
this side, and if it does it will run 
through Campbell. Then all the coun- 
ties are going to work to build inter- 
county seat roads. R. C. YOUNG. 

Dunklin County, Mo. 





McCUNE (EASTERN KAN.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I am not 
much of a writer for the public. I can 
handle a hoe better than a pen. I love 
to read good articles written for the 
good old RURAL, and, as I don’t re- 
member of ever seeing anything from 
this part of Kansas, I thought I would 
try and write a little; maybe some- 
body would be interested in it. 

I will begin by saying we had a fine 
spring. Ground was in fine condition 
for sowing and planting; garden stuff 
came up fine and grew nicely; but 
about the middle of May it ceased to 
rain and it has continued dry for six 
weeks. Garden stuff was cut short; 
strawberries did fine. Early potatoes 
are good; late ones will not amount 
to much. Clover and alfalfa fine—too 
dry for timothy. Early oats made a 
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where the bugs coming out of the 
wheat fields damaged it. Where the 
wheat was free from bugs it is of an 
excellent quality and good yield. 

It also was a very good spring for 
chickens and young chicks were easily 
kept free from lice and mites, as there 
was plenty of dry dirt to rid them- 
selves of insects and we had no heavy 
floods and rains to drown them. I use 
coal oil and carbolic acid to spray 
roosts and coops. 


Three years ago, wife, daughter and 
I rented the farm, bought us several 
acres of ground at the edge of town, 
keep 150 hens and a cow and a horse, 
and we thought we had ourselves pret- 
ty comfortably fixed to live with less 
care and labor as age comes On us; 
but, alas, there is One who rules and 
overrules all things. On last January 
28th, at early dawn, the messenger of 
death came and bid the one whom I 
loved and who had journeyed with me 
through all the ups and downs of life, 
for fifty years, to go with him, and 
now she is in eternity. And now I am 
left lonely and lonesome to fight the 


battles of life as best I can. Such is 
life. My trust is in God. 
McCune, Kan. L. WOLFE. 





GETTYSBURG, 1863-1913. 





Fifty years ago Gettysburg was a 
camp of war; now it is a camp of 
peace. The United States army 
erected more than 6,000 tents for the 
accommodation of surviving veterans 
who congregated in a huge peace 
festival for four days, ending July 4, 
and drew closer bonds of friendship 
and peace which unite this country 
into one vast unit. 

The modern camp equipment, with 
its sanitary arrangements, designed 
for the greatest possible amount of 
comfort and health for those en- 
camped, form a _ strong contrast to 
the two camps of 1863, when both 
armies were just beginning to learn 
the art of war and were undergoing 
hardships of the worst sort in their 
crude camps. The modern tents, with 
the background of soft green afforded 
by the national reservation, dotted 
with monuments, statues and other 
memorials of the battle, look vastly 
different from the same ground’ fifty 
years ago. 

In this camp were housed both 
the veterans of the Union forces and 
those of the Confederacy who took 
part in the conflict; the enemies of 
fifty years ago sleeping side by side 
and eating from the same tables. 

This great semicentennial reunion 
will be the most notable gathering of 
its kind ever held, and it also will 
be the last. Most of the veterans. who 
fought in the great war of fifty years 
ago are now old and feeble. Daily 
they are dropping from the ranks. 
They cannot remain much longer, and 
for this reason, those who have had 
charge of the arrangements for the 
gigantic reunion and celebration have 
spared neither trouble nor expense to 
make the occasion a memorable one. 

President Wilson was present and 
addressed the veterans. About 48,000 
survivors were present. 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT'COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD 


For each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 


No ad accepted for less than 25 cents. 








HELP WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man on 

grain and stock farm; experienced in all 
kinds of farm work and stock raising. For 
a salary or on shares. For further particu- 
lars, address S. E H., care Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 








FARMS FOR SALE. 


FARM FOR SALE, CHEAP—1l16-acre farm, 

four miles south of Union, the county seat 
of Franklin County, Mo., on gravel road, 51 
miles west of St. Louis. All kinds of grain 
and grass can be grown. Part up land and 
part branch bottom; 80 acres cultivated, bal- 
ance pasture and timber; good 6-rvom house 
with cellar, large new cistern, never-failing 
well; out buildings, young orchard of apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries, small fruits; 
telephone, R. F. D., one-quarter mile to good 
school, on Union-St. Clair public road; fine 
neighborhood; a very desirable place to live. 
Getting old and want to get off of farm; 
$47.50 per acre, worth more; $1,000 down; 
time on balance if desired. Address owner, 
R. N, Leitch, Union, Mo., R. F. D. No. 2. 





FOR SALE—160-acre farm, 135 under culti- 
vation; good water, good location, 6 miles 
from railroad station, 1% miles to post 
office; $30 per acre. Address R. J. Halla, 
Wolf Butte, Adams County, North Dakota, 





FARM FOR SALE—10 to 160 acres good 

farm land, at Higgins Lake, Mich.; $5 per 
acre; bargain; need money. Miller, 3026 Cass 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





LOOK--—Who wants good, rich, level school 

land in Pecos County, Texas? Proof of 
occupancy made. If you mean business write 
Z. D. Bonner, Buffalo Gap, Texas. 


FARM FOR SALE —75 level acres; good 

roads; phone; improved, pine land. Par- 
ticulars for stamp; $60 acre; title perfect. 
R. Conklin, Route 4, Coulterville, Ill. 


ACT QUICKLY if you want the best bargain 

ever offered you. 8,080-acre stock ranch, 
5 miles long, 2% miles wide; 56 springs; 
1% miles of water-stream; 28 miles from 
Springfield and % mile from railroad sta- 
tion. Address owner, A. J. Johnston, Mer- 
chants National Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 











ARKANSAS LAND FREE—500,000 acres va- 

cant Government land now open to settle- 
ment. Booklet with lists, laws, etc., 25c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. E. 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE for clear land, 30- 

room hotel, well equipped, 2 lots, in new 
county-seat town; cost $12,000 4 years ago. 
Minnesota or Dakota land preferable. Ad- 
dress Box 187, Mott, North Dakota. 





RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 








HONEY FOR SALE. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, also in 
cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. oll 





POULTRY. 
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HARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 
TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (75c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (50c), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans will 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Poul- 
try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- 
rison’s volume, “Intensive Poultry Culture,” 
25 cts. Information on request. 





ANCONAS—Eges 5 cents each during the 

warm months. My stock is first-class in 
every particular. T. Z. Richey, Cannelton, 
Indiana. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS— 
Farm raised, $3.00 per 100. M. E. Hos- 
Fowler, Kans. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
\ayers; ating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 





kins, 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per set- 
MRS. C. D. LYON 


ting of 15. . me ’ 
R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


SHIP YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER. 

calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M. 
Shanks Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth at., St. 
Louis. Refs.: International Bank 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
718 N. Third St.. St. Louis. Mo. 


FREE—wWe will give, absolutely free, a use- 

ful premium, and will send it postpaid, for 
just a little information which you can fur- 
nish us without any trouble. Write for par- 
ticulars. Address J. A. Willott, St. Charles, 
Missouri. 


7-JEWEL ELGIN WATCHES—Fit in 20-year 

gold-filled cases; only $6.78; new stock; 
money back if not satisfactory; 18 size; 
Hunting cases only. O. G. Gibson, Russ, Mo. 


SELL THE IMPERIAL SELF-HEATING 

IRON—You can make $1,000 the next 
five months if you are willing to work. A 
postal will bring full information. Write to- 
day. Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
P. O. Box 90. 


WANTED—To know how a mother can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Ellis G. Ballinger, 
Floyd, Va. 


TWO WHITE TABLE POTATOES raised 

from seed-ball, enormously productive, 
culled for five years to one type. No. 1 Early, 
No. 2 late, Byes, 6 for ten cents by mail. I 
have new onions, beets, beans, flowers, etc., 
and shall include some of such seeds with 
every 26-cent order for potatoes. H. Lowater, 
cock Elm, Wis. 




















FOR SALE CHEAP—120 acres of well im- 
proved valley land in White Co., Ark. 
Owner, R. L. Plaster, Leora, Mo. 








FARMS WANTED. 


WANTED—To hear from owner who has 

good farm for sale, Send description and 
price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








FARMS FOR EXCHANGE. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Want to exchange 240- 
acre good stock farm for smaller farm 

clear of incumbrance. Prefer Catholic com- 

munity. Box 67, Route 3, Lincoln, Mo. 








SEED CORN. 
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CHEAP SEED CORN—As it is getting late 

in the season, and we still have about 76 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn, 
selected when husking in November, we will 
make a special low price in order to sell it. 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushel; 
sacks free. This is the lowest price ever 
made on seed corn of equal quality. Cc. D. 
Lyon. R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 








CLOVER SEED. 
~~rerwewea 


MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 

September, again later in the season. Write 

Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky. 








LIVE STOCK. 
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FOR SALE—Cheap if taken at once, 14 head 

of Jerseys; registered or eligible. Address 
Orville Holman, Huntsville, Mo. 








SWINE. 


OOOO OBB OOOO 
FOR SALE—Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs, 

either sex. Buy now while the price is 
right and have some gilts for fall breeding. 
Best of breeding and showy pigs. Frank 
Mumford, Oakland, Mo. 


BERKSHIRES—Healthy, growthy, prolific. 
Pigs, $10 each. Bred gilts for June farrow, 
$49 each. H. H. Shepard. Pacific. Mo 











SHEEP. 


POs 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Both 

‘sexes; yearlings and twos. Special prices. 

Write for particulars or come and see them. 
J. E. Cramer, Sarcoxie, Mo. 


“RATS AND MICK QUICKLY KXTER- 
MINATED. 


No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmless ex- 
cept to rodents. Georet originally cost 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 36c.” 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many magazines. I will send 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND Mil Exterminator (which I 
know to be O. K.) and 30 fine assorted 

stcards for 12c. This is a Bargain. 

ddress, Milton Boss, 4421 17th Ave., 
Reck Island, Illinois. 





NEW 1913 EDITION. 

GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE.—Our 
1913 official 132 pase book, “Free Gov- 
ernment Land,” describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: It 
contains township and section plats, 
=e Tables, and showing 
inches rainfall annually, elevation 
above sea level by counties. The New 
Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the $320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, e 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov- 
ernment land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without 
living on it. Application blanks, United 
States Patent. All about Government 
Irrigation Projects and map showing 
location of each. Real Estate Tax 
Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and other 
valuable information. Price §0 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL W' for $1.00. 








Co-operation and better marketing 
are increasing the French farmers’ 
profits 30 to 100 per cent. That this 
system is a success can be demon- 
strated by the following: It has dou- 
bled the agricultural production of 
the country; has greatly reduced the 
cost of marketing; has worked out a 
fine system of agricultural credit, re- 
ducing the cost of money to the farm- 
ers by probably 50 per cent; and re- 
duced the cost of insurance 20 to 50 
per cent. 








RALEIGH, N. D. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We sure 
did put Raleigh on the map right July 
7th. Our Equity Union held a grand 
rally. After a good feast furnished by 
the Equity Union ladies, we listened 
to a very convincing, enthusiastic ad- 
dress by our national president. He 
then asked for thirty loyal members 
who would sign four shares in the 
Raleigh Equity Exchange, and give the 
directors a bankable note for one hun- 
dred dollars payable in six months. 
Thirty-six responded promptly and we 
will be sure to get four more. This 
collateral enables the board of direc- 
tors tomorrow $2,000 in cash, get their 
charter from the state and make the 
first payment on the Empire Eleva- 
tor, which they are buying. The most 
of these hundred-dollar notes will be 
paid with one $25 payment in cash. 
Each member must pay $3 entrance 
fee and $25 in cash out of his grain 
before he can have one share and the 
benefit of proration on the Equity Un- 
ion plan. But his other three shares 
will be prorated to him for his pat- 
ronage and credited on his note, so 
that he pays his $100 note with a cash 
payment for $25. 

This is a new scheme of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union for financing our 
Equity Exchanges. It enables our poor- 
est farmers in this new, undeveloped 
country to start a true-blue co-opera- 
tive business on easy terms and pay 
for a fine elevator in one year out of 
the profits they would give the grain 
company. We hope every farmer will 
send ten 2-cent stamps to the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union, Greenville, Ill., get 
the Equity Text-Book, read it, and get 
your neighbors to read this practical 
plan of co-operation. 

This union is taking a firm hold in 
the western part of both North and 
South Dakota. It means a chain of 
fine elevator companies, each with a 
capital of ten or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, each supported by the united pat- 
ronage of more than 100 good farmers 
and all co-operating in buying and sell- 
ing, in establishing creameries and 
telephone systems on a large co-opera- 
tive scale. CHAS. F. HOTZEL, 

Secretary. 

Raleigh, N. D., July 14. 





ENTHUSIASM AT REEDER, N. D. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I want 
to report a very enthusiastic Equity 
Union meeting in Reeder, July 10th. 
Our opera house was crowded, al- 
though the day was a warm one. 
Our national president held the close 
attention of the large audience for 
one hour, as we spoke of the prog- 
ress of the Equity Union in the 
grain sections of the Northwest and 
Southwest. 


He made the Equity Union plan 
of co-operation so plain that every 
farmer could understand it. He 
showed the success of every Equity 
Exchange during the past year 
where our plan of co-operation was 
carried out. 

We have enrolled 90 members at 
Reeder and hope to have a fine ele- 
vator here, with a good cleaner and 
grinder. 

We want to ship good, clean whea 
and quit paying freight on _ dirt, 
weed seed and screenings 500 miles 
into Minneapolis. There is a fine bus- 
ines for one elevator any year at 
Reeder, and we are determined to 
unite the trade of 100 good farmers 
at Reeder Equity Exchange. 

We want every Equity Union to 
report in the RURAL WORLD every 
encouraging meeting. Tell us what 
you are doing. We want to hear 
from Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
North Dakota Equity members are 
stretching the glad hand of fellow- 
ship and fraternalism to every Equi- 
ty brother in Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and every other state. We 


————— 


HOW MUCH DO YOU Pay 


For your cigars? Why not try a box 
famous LA INDUSTRIA, long filler, pve. the 
per, union made, ten cent cigar, when you can get 
fifty for $2.40. Less than you pay for the ordj 
five cent smoke. Guaran as represented or 
money refunded. Goods sent C. O. D. Parcel Pogt 
prepaid. DEALERS; Write for special prices in 
one, two and five thousand lots. 


R. 0. KNUDSON, 3637 Shenandoah Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY?;.2=«.» 

* farm, ora 
ranch, raw land, city or business property, 
patents, buy mining or other stock, or bonds, 
make loans, borrow money, buy an automo- 
bile, live stock, etc., or make an investment 
of any kind, anywhere, in any state or coun- 


’ d 10c f 
AZINE pre Nada tt BIG MAG- 


information regarding above and 
telling you How You Can Save Money, Write 
telling us what you want and where yoy 
want it. Address, Melvin C. Churchill Go, 
Houston, Texas. . 








ae 


Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 
in the Mail Order Business 


for Beginners and Others, 


- The address of 3 firms who will print 
your Circulars (your own copy) free. 

- Address of firm who will print you Let- 
ter-Heads free. 

. How you can get Envelopes (your return 
eard printed) free. 

. Address of 50 firms who want Commis- 
sion Circulars mailed. 

-10 firms who furnish you Free Imprint 
Circulars, (Your name printed on them.) 

. A Big Combination of Several Hundred 
Papers and Magazines, in which you 
can insert your ad. at very low cost. 

. Copy of “The Monthly Mail” for you, the 
Great Exchange Story Mail Order Mag- 
azine and Mailing Directory. 

. List of 5600 Reliable Circular Mailers with 
whom you can exchange and who will 
help you secure business, 

. Copies of “The Mechanical Digest,”’ The 
Booster Magazine, Advertising World, 
Mail Order Journal, Agents’ Magazine, 
Circular Mailers’ Digest, Mail Order 
Advocate, Mail Order Herald and sev- 
eral other good Mail Order Papers. 
These alone worth $3.00. 

. The address of 7 Syndicates in which you 
can start publishing a Magazine of your 
own for $1.00. 

. Names of 50 small papers which insert 
your ad. for a few cents and you mail 
100 copies. 

. 1,000 of our Assorted Commission Circu- 
lars, which should pay you not less 
than $10 to $50. 

300 names of people who sent us 265¢ 
each. 

Copies of hundreds of Circulars and Small 
Papers. 

“My Book,” “How You Can Make $50.00 
or Better Per Week.” Price, $1.00. 
The names of 20 firms who pay me cash 

for mailing Circulars. 

How you can have your ad. inserted in 
publications at less than publisher’s 
price. 

18. All of the above and much more valu- 
able information for only 25c. Money 
Order preferred. Address 

MELVIN C. CHURCHILL, Houston, Tex. 


13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 








want to buy 10,000 wagons with you 
in 1914 direct from one factory. We 
are sure we can reduce the price of 
farm machinery 50 per cent if 
enough will unite in the Equity Un- 
ion. H. O. BRATSBERG, Pres. 





FREDA, N. D. 


We want 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
to give you a report of Freda Equity 


Union. We are very much alive and 
doing a strictly co-operative business 
on the Equity Union plan. We have 
run our elevator about seven months 
and marketed our crops to the adval- 
tage of our members and the credit 
of our union. We are sure that this 
is the only correct system of market- 
ing. We will pay for our new eleva- 
tor out of the profits we would give 
a grain company, and then keep every 
dollar of profit at home to conquer and 
subdue and build up this new country. 

The Equity Union fever is catching 
and is spreading in this part of North 
Dakota from Aberdeen to Montana and 
from McLaughlin to New England 02 
the Milwaukee railroad. 

Our national president, C. O. Dray 
ton, Greenville, Ill, spends three 
months up here every year, and builds 
up every union stronger, and starts 
new ones. He addressed a large mee 
ing at our rally here July Sth, and put 
new hope and courage into every farm 
er present. 

This union will build our new tow®, 
as it will unite the trade of 100 good 
farmers, and keep them united, at 
Freda. H. H. HANSON, 

Manager. 





Freda, N. D., July 12. 





